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A hundred thousand torches shine brightly each 


Sunday all over our land, lighting a million lives. They are the 
legions of Sunday school teachers who have received some of the 
“oil for their lamps” from The American Baptist Publication Society. 

Thousands of them received their leadership education with the 
help of the Publication Society, in local church and community 
training classes, summer camps, and assemblies. Many of them 
employ teaching arts developed by the Society’s secretaries and 
state directors of Christian education. Three-quarters of them regu- 
larly use the Improved Uniform or Keystone Graded Lessons pub- 
lished by the A.B.P.S. 

The light of Christ is more needed today than ever before during 
the Publication Society’s 115 years. All the Society’s business 
profits are used to give you better Baptist literature and to help 
finance its Christian education and colporter-missionary services. 
Therefore you help to “spread the light” every time you buy and use 
A.B.P.S. books, periodicals, lesson materials and supplies. 


The AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 








For a program 
based on this issue 
of MISSIONS, 
see page 256 











Summer Pulpit Supplies 
for British Preachers 


A substantial number of British 
pastors are planning to come to 
the United States to attend the 
Baptist World Congress at Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 22-26, 1939, and 
considerably more would come 
if summer pulpit supplies could be 
arranged for them while here. It is 
hoped that many such appoint- 
ments can be arranged, for they 
would obviously strengthen Amer- 
ican and British fellowship. And 
for many an American church to 
have a British preacher in the pul- 
pit on a summer Sunday would not 
only assure first class preaching, 
but would give opportunity for 
first hand discussion of the general 
situation in Europe and what it 
means for England in particular. 
Each summer Dr. Rushbrooke does 
what he can to secure pulpit ap- 
pointments in England for visiting 
American preachers. This summer 
gives American preachers an op- 
portunity to reciprocate the cour- 
tesy. Those who can are requested 
to write Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
immediately, giving dates, honora- 
rium, and also if entertainment is 
provided. Address 4 Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. 1, England. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 


oreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5ormore) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Makea]! 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS, 

Bilis, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 
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N 
LOOK 


AT THE RECORD 


A favorite expression of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
is this: “Let’s look at the record” 





Every institution that enrols people — college, 
church, Sunday school, factory, club — requires the 
services of a Registrar, upon whose fidelity depends 
whether or not the institution runs smoothly, func- 
tions accurately and operates efficiently. Such is the 
Registrar of Franklin College, custodian of its records. 
a | 


MISS VIRFSEL ROE 


SHE tells you what subjects 
to take. 

SHE tells you what subjects 
to drop. 

SHE keeps track of your 
credits. 

SHE reminds you of re- 
quired courses. 

SHE gives you a complete 
transcript when you have 
finished. 

OF HIGH IMPOR. 

TANCE: — She can write 

you a good recommendation 

if you deserve it! 











You also would enjoy maintaining a worthy and 
satisfactory record if you came to Franklin College. 





For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to — 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


Franklin College 


N pueran mae 3 y/ 
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Rev. Paul Lee Sturges, Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass. says: “* Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews filled my 
church for a week during the 
CHARLES A. WELLS 
CONFERENCE ON CHRIST 
AND WORLD NEED 


He draws as and yet every night the key- 
he speaks note was the Cross!"’ 


THE CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue New York City 


Wells’ cartoons and editorials appear widely in the 
secular and religious press. Plan well in advance 
to bring this experience to your city. 











And Now the Score 
Is 64 to 4. 

After two months of decline 
(December and January), the sub- 
scription trend turned upward 
again. February brought 2,341 sub- 
scriptions as compared with 2,279 
in February a year ago, or a net 
gain of 62 for the month. So the 
score, since the up trend began in 
the spring of 1933, during the bot- 
tom of the long depression, now 
stands at 4 months up and only 
4 months down. . 

It remains a mystery why both 
December and January declined. 
Was it because some people who 
usually send Missions as Christ- 
mas gifts or New Year Greetings to 
friends or relatives, forgot to do so 
this year? Whatever the reason, © 
will you not do your part and see 
that March, and all subsequent 
months in the current year, shall 
continue the upward trend that 
February resumed. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I regret that Missions made an 
unkind and unjust reference to the 
South by saying that “In racial dis- 
crimination, Germany is imitating the 
Jim Crow regulations against the 
Negro in the South.” Without entering 
into a discussion of the justice or in- 
justice of the Jim Crow regulations, 
the implication of your statement is 
that the Southern people are doing for 
the Negro what Germany is doing for 
the Jews. This is not true. On the 
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whole, the Negro is treated as well in 
the South as in the North, and cer- 
tainly with as much genuine friendli- 
ness as anywhere else in America. I am 
not saying that he is given the justice 
that he deserves either in the South or 
in the North. But the attitude of the 
Southern people toward the Negro is a 
million miles ahead ‘of the attitude of 
Germany toward the Jew. And what 
you say about anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica, whereby “we ostracize the Jews 
socially, deny them admission to our 
best hotels, blackball them in our 
clubs, limit their enrolment in our 
universities, and in various other ways, 
familiar to anyone who observes or 
thinks, we manifest our anti-Semitic 
feelings,” does not, as a rule, apply to 
the South. I have known many leading 
Jews in the Southwest and they are 
heartily accorded the same privileges 
as other people.—E. C. Routh, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


On my way from Linton, N. D., to 
Carbon, Alberta, Canada, I passed 
through Montana. In the window of a 
restaurant I saw a sign, Necro Pa- 
TRONAGE Not Wanrtep. It reminded 
me of the article in Missions, “The 
Wandering Jew.” Europe persecutes 
the Jews and America the Negroes. Is 
there any difference?—Rev. Frederick 
Alf, Carbon, Alberta, Canada. 


I greatly enjoyed the March issue 
and particularly the editorial on “Im- 
perialism at Madras.” My only regret 
is that I did not receive this issue be- 
fore February 19th, when I preached 
my sermon on “Brotherhood.” Of 
course it was not yet in the mails, but 
if it had reached me I would have 
copied your presentation of the plight 
of the sharecroppers in Missouri. It 
would have been a good dramatic 
touch to my sermon.—Rev. H. Otheman 
Smith, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Some of us are wondering where 
Missions gets its Baptist history. In 
the February issue, page 108, we read 
“Jupson: Saminc Week, February 
19th, brings the 125th anniversary of 
Judson’s sailing to India for the first 
(Continued on next page) 




















Was It in Vain? 


CarTOON NuMBER 58 By CHARLES A. WELLS 








AS Good Friday in vain? Was it in vain that the world 

was once shown the power of divine love and that it need 
not live by hatred and violence? Was it in vain that men were 
taught that they could be tender and compassionate and become 
greater than all the kings that trampled life in a pursuit of 
glory? Has the world completely failed to comprehend what 
love can do even against cold steel? 

Each month’s disturbing news makes these questions more 
pertinent. Well might we ask them, as the world pauses for a 
moment to recognize Good Friday as a date in the calendar. 

Yet there are hosts of men and women across the earth 
whose lives testify that for them it was not in vain. A few of them 
are famous. Some are in concentration camps. Many are un- 
known. All of them have broken away from the bondage of 
hatred, violence and greed. 

As Good Friday comes again and we look into their wistful 
faces, we know that it was not in vain. But we must likewise 
look into our own eyes and ask whether for us it was in vain. 

—CuHar.es A. WELLS. 
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Bb y ei: tng 
Among iss, 3 
Magic Moods! 


® Plan now to join our Christian 
Fellowship Tour to scenic Alaska... 
8,648 miles of luxurious travel by 
train and steamer... four weeks 
filled with more entertainment, happi- 
ness and thrills than you ever dreamed 
could happen to you in a lifetime. 


With congenial fellow passengers 
you will board an ocean steamer in 
Seattle on July 18 and cruise Alaska’s 
mountain-sheltered Inside Passage, 
visiting towns of old Russian, gold 
and totem lore, sailing to the face of 
thundering glaciers and into silent 
sunlit fjords, inspecting Christian 
missions. Our tour also includes the 
Rocky Mountain Sky Ride in Mon- 
tana, Grand Coulee Dam, Portland, 
Crater Lake, San Francisco World’s 


Fair, Los Angeles, and Grand Canyon. 


You are cordially invited to join the 
Seventh Annual Christian Fellowship 
Cruise to Alaska. Just fill out the 
coupon and you'll receive complete 
information and low fares from 
your home town. No obligation, 
of course. 








MR. H. R. BOWLER 

152 Madison Ave. 

New York City 

Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send 
me complete details and round 
trip cost of the “Christian Fel- 
lowship Tour’? to Alaska, from 
my home town. 





J Alaska Steamship 
Company 
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* GOING TO EUROPE? 


Why not come back a better Baptist and a better Christian by joining 


‘Tours of Christian Understanding’’ 


UNDER PERSONAL LEADERSHIP OF 


CHARLES A. WELLS 


Writer—World Traveler —Cartoonist 


Sailing from New York July 8th on S. S. Georgic 
Returning to New York August 29th 


on S. S. Aquitania 


INCLUDES all that any other European tour offers 
plus a ‘thrilling on-the-spot study of Christianity's 
history in Europe, retracing its beginnings in Rome, 
through Germany, France and England and bringing 
its story up-to-date by actual observations of current 
happenings. Day-to-day interpretations by Mr. Wells. Moderate cost. Conducted 
under auspices of the American Express Company with all travel facilities and 
comforts of that great organization at your service. 


Inquire: AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Reailiiiiias N.Y. C. 





time.” When I was in Burma it was 
generally reputed that Adoniram Jud- 
son first landed in Rangoon in July, 
1813. Is that date correct or has Bap- 
tist missionary history undergone a 
modern revision?—Sidney V. Holling- 
worth, Granville, Ohio. 

Norte.—Reader Hollingworth is 
correct. Adoniram Judson sailed on 
February 19, 1812, arrived in 
India in July, sent back his chal- 
lenge to American Baptists in 
September of the same year and 
landed in Rangoon in July, 1813. 
The date, February 19, 1939, was 
therefore the 127th and not the 
125th anniversary of his first 
sailing. — Eb. 

= 

I have read with interest the letters 
of other men commending Missions 
for the high quality of presentation of 
local and international religious news. 
I have thought, well, I agree with what 
these men say. Why should I add my 
word? But somehow as I read the latest 
issue of Missions this morning, its 
articles gripped me as never before. 
I have marked nine items which must 
be brought to our Church Fellowship 


night. So I thank you for the pains- 
taking spiritual lift you are giving us 
each month.—Rev. E. J. Shearman, 
Springfield, Mass. 

=] 


World Conference 
of Christian Youth 
at Amsterdam 


An unusually significant world 
Christian conference is scheduled 
for the coming summer. From July 
24th through August 2nd, the 
World Conference of Christian 
Youth will bring together 1,500 
young people at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Not more than one-third of 
them may be over 25 and none 
over 35 years of age. They will 
represent practically all countries 
on earth except Soviet Russia, 
although 20 delegates are allocated 
to what is known as Russia-in- 
Exile. The United States delega- 
tion is limited to 280, of whom 105 
will represent student organizations 
and 175 will represent the churches. 
Moderate cost of entertainment 
will not exceed $18 for the 10 days 
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IRELAND °¢ 
By Lloyd Swift Expresses 
BREMEN - COLUMBUS - EUROPA 


Hapag “Famous Four’ Expresses 


NEW YORK ° HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND - HANSA 


HAPAG M.S. ST. LOUIS es. s. BERLIN Lovo 
M. S. St. Louis and S. S. Berlin carry Cabin and Third Class Only 
Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
CABIN CLASS $150 TOURIST CLASS $122.50 THIRD CLASS $91 
e 
LOW ROUND TRIP RATES, EUROPE TO AMERICA 
with 28 day stopover in the United States, in effect April, June and July. 
An opportunity for your friends and relatives to visit you and see America 
at unusually advantageous rates. 
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PACIFIC 











— Your Travel Agent, or 
>’ 4H AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 
fPs]NORTH GERMAN LLOYDLE= 











57 Broadway, New York 
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Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St 
































of board, lodging, literature and 
registration. For Americans the 
heavy item will be the steamship 
passage, which, however, should 
not exceed $200 for the round trip 
from New York. 

Seven major topics will feature 
the program, viz: 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN A WoRLD oF 
NATIONS 

CurRIsTIAN YOUTH IN THE Economic 
ORDER 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN THE STATE 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH AND EpucaTIOoN 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH AND Race 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 

Tue Cuurcu: Its Nature AND Mis- 
SION 


Daily worship services, Bible 
study classes and discussion groups 
will be scheduled throughout the 
conference period. The Northern 
Baptist allotment of delegates will 
probably be determined by the 
General Council at its meeting in 
Chicago on April 12th. Any Baptist 
between 18 and 35 years of age 
interested in attending this world 


conference should write to Secre- 
tary Richard Hoiland, 1701 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dele- 
gates will meet their own expenses. 
There are still a few vacancies in 
the Northern Baptist quota of 
seven delegates. 

Here is a rare opportunity for 
younger pastors, college students or 
professors to attend this conference 
and also spend the summer in 
Europe. Unfortunately the dates 
conflict with those of the Baptist 
World Congress in Atlanta, July 
22-28. Those who can go to either 
conference must therefore choose. 





= ATTENTION ga 
FUND RAISING GROUPS 


Organizations of all kinds recommend our 
**Snapon Sandals’’ (toe rubbers) and ‘‘Silk- 
lite Raincoats’’ as a quick means of raising 
funds. Snapon Sandals are so designed that 
they may be carried in the purse; worn only 
when needed. Silklite Raincoats are semi- 
transparent, very light weight (10 ounces) de- 
signed to give full protection and freedom of 
action. Both articles are practical, attractive 
and essential in every woman’s wardrobe. Un- 
usual profit makers. Write for samples and our 
“PAY WHEN SOLD” liberal profit plan. 
State name of society, lodge or club. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104 — Dept. J. Watertown, Mass. 














Only 10 swift days direct to 
Yokohama when you sail by 
Empress to the Orient. Only 
3 more days to visit lovely 
Hawaii en route by Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest liner 
on the Pacific, or Empress of 
Canada. From California 
ports connect at Honolulu. 


— <= 


Empress of Japan 


Frequent sailings from both 
Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,HongKong,Manila. 
Consult YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 








THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


The mount of Olives was intimately associated with the life of 
Jesus. Today it is one of the sacred places of Christendom 


Here the International Missionary Council held its historic meet- 

ing in 1928, forerunner of the Madras conference last December. 

Today the mount of Olives is an oasis of peace and quiet in a sorely 
disturbed and troubled Palestine 





























die 





‘o Courtesy of World Call 


And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the mount of 
Olives. . . . And they came to a place which was named Gethsamane. 
—Mark 14:26, 32 


Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. . . . Then 


returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet. 
—Acts 1:8, 12 


And faith has still its Olivet, and love 


its Galilee 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 
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Easter Infidelity 





)|LTHOUGH Easter is still Christen- 
®| dom’s greatest festival, its annual re- 
currence seems to be losing something 
of its former impressiveness and power. 
What significance can there be in 
it when Easter-celebrating nations repudiate 
international justice, fiercely prepare for war on 
a scale beyond calculation, unconcernedly view 
the ominous spread of atheistic materialism, 
callously permit multitudes of people to starve 
amid economic plenty, and complacently drive 
the Jew back into the ghetto of the Middle Ages? 
It seems as if every implication of Easter truth 
is today being denied. 

Last year an unusual Easter service was held 
in New York. A Rabbi preached an Easter 
sermon in a Christian pulpit! To his Christian 
congregation the Jew said: 














As I behold your Easter faith, I am pained by its 
lack of proper significance. It seems to have little if 
any effect upon Christian conduct. 

It is a deplorable pretense of piety to acclaim the 
Christ of the cross and the resurrection when His 
fundamental principles and teachings are every- 
where flouted by fanatical, political, and imperialistic 
ambition. Against all this, Christendom should long 
since have arisen with the majestic might of an 
irresistible crusade. 

I would accept Christ’s resurrection as a fact when 
righteousness the world over will be on the march, 
when a fraternal fellowship, inspired by sympathy, 
mutual consideration, and helpfulness, will gladden 
the globe with a new day for every child of God. 


Here were strong yet reverent words, sincere 
yet disquieting reminders from a Jew to the 
Christian about Easter hypocrisy and the need 
of more than a mood of Sunday exaltation and 


Hallelujah singing to convince a pagan and an 
unbelieving world. It was a plea to Christendom 
to substantiate its Easter faith, not by a yearly 
festival, but by a daily “newness of life.” That 
phrase from the apostle Paul would have fur- 
nished a superb text for the Rabbi’s sermon. 
Too many Christians look upon Easter merely 
as the final chapter in a Palestinian biography. 
They should regard it as the opening chapter of 
a triumphant missionary movement across the 
earth. Today not only the world situation but 
the state of the world mission of Christianity, 


- with its woeful support, reduced personnel, cur- 


tailed service, presents increasing evidence of 
Easter infidelity. When the followers of Christ 
thus fail to live and demonstrate their faith, 
their Easter affirmations become shallow plati- 
tudes or empty superficialities to a world that 
plunges deeper into old and new forms of sin. 
Such Easter Christians have no Lord of Life to 
offer a world in the pangs of death. It is still 
true, as Dr. Earle V. Pierce wrote in Missions 
a year ago, that Christians who actually believe 
that Christ lives will make multitudes believe 
and rejoice and live. 

In John Masefield’s drama, The Trial of Jesus 
(published by Macmillan), the wife of Pilate 
inquires of the Roman centurion concerning the 
Man whom he had crucified. “He is not dead, 
lady,” answers the centurion. “He is let loose in 
the world where neither Roman nor Jew can 
stop His truth.” The times in which we live call 
for new and convincing proof in the lives of 
those who profess to know whom they have be- 
lieved, that Christ has triumphed over death, 
and that against His truth, His transforming 


presence and way of life, nothing can prevail. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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The city of Acca on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It is only a few miles from Nazareth 
and in the time of Christ it was known as Ptolemais. The mosque suggests the religious and 
cultural power of the Arabs and their resentment over the influx of Jews into Palestine 


What British War Lords Promised, 
British Diplomats Cannot Fulfill 


NCE more Easter dawns upon a Holy Land 
under martial law. On that first Easter, the 
Roman soldiers patrolled the land. Today’s soldiers 
are British. The reign of terror with its toll of death 
continues unabated. Arab terrorists killed 110 per- 
sons in January and wounded 112 others. In Feb- 
ruary, while Arabs and Jews were in conference with 
the British Government in London, 53 persons were 
killed or injured. England is in an unenviable di- 
lemma. There appears to be no honorable solution 
of the problem of Palestine that will satisfy every- 
body. Having promised sovereignty to Arabs, and a 
national home in Palestine to the Jews according to 
the famous Balfour Argeement, both promises made 
in return for World War support, England for 20 
years has found it impossible to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. Dr. John G. Hill in The Christian Advocate 
states the problem tersely and picturesquely, “What 
British war lords promised, British statesmen cannot 
fulfill. As a result, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Haifa and 
other tension cities are under martial law, and the 


country teems with British troops, armored cars, 
motorcycle police and roaring airplanes.” 

The partition plan proposed more than a year ago 
(See Misstons, December, 1937, page 584), whereby 
Palestine would be divided into three parts, Arabian, 
Jewish, and English, has been abandoned. The 
latest proposal calls for the cancellation of the British 
Mandate, the establishment of an independent Arab 
state, and the status of the Jewish community now 
in Palestine as a permanent minority. Palestine’s 
population today consists of 400,000 Jews and 900,000 
Arabs. If the new plan is adopted and further Jewish 
immigration is either restricted or entirely prohib- © 
ited, the Arabs will forever out-number and out-vote 
the Jews. Even with “guarantees,” the position of 
the Jewish minority would become precarious. 

But what else can England do? With the rise in 
power of Italy, the position of England in the Medi- 
terranean has become increasingly insecure. There- 
fore, the Arab world must by all means be “ap- 
peased.” The Jewish world, having no political 
power, apparently requires no “appeasement.” Nat- 
urally the Jews regard the plan as a betrayal, a sur- 
render to Arab nationalism, a sacrifice of Jewish 
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interests, similar to the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia, 
in order to placate the Arabs and through them ap- 
pease still further the two nations that emerged vic- 
torious from the Munich conference last September. 

Thus the great hope of a national home to which 
Jews could escape from every land, where they are 
victims of anti-Semitic oppression, is another of the 
many dreams that were cherished during the dark 
nights of the World War, only to be shattered by the 
glaring dawn of post-war disillusionment. 


Death of Rumanian Patriarch 
Brings Hope of Liberty for Baptists 


N ITS issue of February 17th, The Manchester 
Guardian of England published a report from its 
Bucharest correspondent, stating that none of the 
1,600 Baptist churches that were closed in December 
had as yet been reopened. In the meantime Prime 
Minister Miron Cristea, who as Patriarch of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church had been largely re- 
sponsible for the persecution of Baptists, was sent 
by his physicians to France to recover his health. On 
March 6th at Cannes, he died of pneumonia. His 
successor is Armand Calinescu, who as Deputy Prime 
Minister, during the Patriarch’s absence, is reported 
to have instructed the police not to interfere if Bap- 
tists began re-opening the churches. This the Bap- 
tists declined to do without full legal authorization, 
because it meant breaking the seals on the doors 
of the churches. Mr. Calinescu is said to be dis- 
turbed by the unfavorable public opinion in other 
lands against the religious repression in Rumania. 
Now that he is in full control and the close connection 
between Church and State is broken by the death of 
the Patriarch, perhaps Baptists will be granted the 
full religious liberty that is one of the marks of an 
enlightened civilization even in Rumania. 


Here All Races, Creeds and Colors 
Live Understandingly Together 


ANKING high as a constructive agency for tol- 
erance, fellowship, and good will is International 
House, erected by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for 
the housing of foreign and American students. Its 
annual report for 1938 states that 352 college stu- 
dents from foreign lands, 666 from the United States 
and 25 from American territories were housed and 
fed here last year. They were thus thrown into a com- 
panionship that broadened minds, changed outlooks, 
and contributed to mutual understanding. With 
chaotic conditions throughout the world, and with 
intolerance and persecution moving like a plague 
across the earth, International House has furnished 
encouraging “evidence of the ability of students of 
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all races, creeds and colors to live together.” Out- 
standing among the year’s events were the Sunday 
evening supper programs at which 18 speakers gave 
formal addresses, while 35 others spoke informally. 
A symposium on the crisis in Central Europe filled 
the assembly hall during the October week-end, 
when the peace of Europe hung in the balance. As 
in former years, foreign students were in great de- 
mand for speaking in churches and schools. 

Three other International Houses, also erected by 
Mr. Rockefeller, are located in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Paris. It is a commentary on our civili- 
zation that these four International Houses could not 
be maintained in South Africa, nor anywhere in our 
own South because of the color line, neither in the 
International Settlement in Shanghai because of 
white and Chinese segregation, nor in Germany be- 
cause of discrimination against the Jew. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Color Line in America 


UST before this issue went to press, three almost 

simultaneous events revealed again the extent of 

race prejudice in the United States and the slow, yet 
gratifying progress in its ultimate elimination. 

The first was the appointment by the New York 
Police Department of its first Negro Chaplain. The 
oath of office was admmistered by New York’s 
Mayor La Guardia. 

The second was the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in setting aside the death sentence of 
a Louisiana Negro convicted for murder. In the 
opinion written by Justice Black, once a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Negro is assured a new trial 
because Negroes had been excluded from the Grand 
Jury which had indicted him. 

In pitiful contrast was the third event, the re- 
fusal of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
to allow a celebrated Negro contralto to sing in their 
Constitution Hall in Washington, not because of her 
voice which a famous symphony conductor says is 
one of the finest, but because of the color of her skin. 
When this refusal was made public, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was reported to have resigned from the 
D. A. R., Secretary Ickes condemned the ban 
as “an astounding discrimination against equal 
rights,” while Rector Elmore M. McKee of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in New York, as reported 
in The New York Times, denounced the action of the 
D. A. R. as “quite pagan. It betrays democracy and 
Christianity.” At this month’s annual meeting of the 
D. A. R. in Washington the daily “massing of the 
colors” will seem incongruous. Thousands of Negroes 
served under the flag. Many lie buried in France, 
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This is an unusual travel 
narrative. You will enjoy 
it from beginning to end 


NOTE.—Because of depleted mis- 
sionary staff at his station in Belgian 
Congo due to illness, and the neces- 
sity of getting back there as quickly 
as possible, Rev. Henry D. Brown 
went by air from France to Central 
Africa, in less than five days complet- 
ing a journey that ordinarily would 
have required several weeks. Contrast 
this modern, rapid, missionary travel 
with the long and tedious trip made 
by Adoniram, and Ann Hasseltine 
Judson in the brig Caravan, the 127th 
anniversary of whose first sailing was 
observed in February.—EpD. 


NLY four and a half days from Europe to 
Central Africa! What a contrast to a few 
years ago when the quickest passage was 

measured by as many weeks! Now the air lines 
are crowded by government officials and com- 
mercial men to whom time means money. ‘The 
additional cost of such travel is worth while 


LEFT: Fueling 
at Port Gent. 
ABOVE: Taking 
on passengers at 
Dakar. Page 205 


Wings Over Africa 


An absorbing narrative of a journey from France by airplane 
above the Pyrenees Mountains, across war-stricken Spain, the 
Mediterranean Sea, by day and by moonlight over the endless 
expanse of the Sahara Desert and finally into Central Africa 
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By HENRY D. BROWN 


when weeks are gained in getting to and from 
work in the heart of Africa. 

Since my station in the Belgian Congo mis- 
sion was much in need of help, because sickness 
was crippling an already depleted staff, the 
Board decided that as I was returning from fur- 
lough to Africa alone, I had better get back to 
work by the quickest way. The extra expense of 
the air route was comparatively small when 
considered in relation to the entire cost of get- 
ting from the United States into equatorial 
Africa. The Belgian air line was booked up far 
ahead. So passage was reserved on a French air 
line. The currency depreciation of the French 
franc made this a preferable and cheaper route 
than the Belgian. 

AT THERIGHT: gaa 
The big plane has 
landed on the sea ° 


near Pointe Notre. 
See page 206 








While my Pennsylvania home endured cold, 
rainy weather, I enjoyed summer heat and calm 
seas from New York to London on board the 
S.S. Aquitania. There were two days in London 
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with much to do. As it would be Saturday after- 
noon before I should arrive at the Paris office of 
the air company, I thought it would be wise to 
make some preliminary inquiries about the 
journey at their London office. Here it was that 
discoveries were made. First among these was 
that the route lay through Spain and one of the 
stops was at Barcelona. American passports 
today are not valid for Spain. Mine, issued in 
1937, expressly stated, “Not valid for Spain.” 
It was necessary to secure a validation specially 
for this trip. This was obtained after satisfying 
the official that the journey through Spain was 
bona fide, and furnishing a guarantee that I 
would not intervene in the civil war! The next 
step led to the French Consul. On behalf of the 
Non-Intervention Committee he had to grant a 
special visa for the flight through Spain. From 
that consulate I had to get to the Spanish Con- 
sulate to secure its visa for visiting Spain. While 
all these were given promptly and with courtesy, 
it required half a day in going from one place to 
the other. Had I unsuspectingly turned up in 
Paris on a Saturday afternoon without these 
visas I should have been sadly disillusioned, for 
I should have found all the consulates in Paris 
closed. Lack of visas would have meant losing 
the plane and forfeiting the passage money. 

During those days Europe was tense—-tenser 
still a day or two later after I had left it. In Eng- 
land the talk was of air-raid precautions; which 
way the Germans would come raiding; what one 
might do. Notices in London called the attention 
of residents to the necessity of being fitted with 
gas masks. On the way to the channel boat a 
baggage man remarked that I was going in the 
wrong direction, and that it wouldn’t be surpris- 
ing if by morning Antwerp was under fire. How- 
ever, I arrived in Antwerp to find the people 
quiet and expectant. During the night the gov- 
ernment had called up reserve classes that were 
used only for times of emergency. Trucks had 
been requisitioned also, and the Antwerp docks, 
usually a scene of noise, bustle, and activity, 
were deserted. Our agents counselled me to leave 
Belgium and get into France by the first train 
leaving Antwerp, lest sudden developments 
might find the French border closed and my 
journey thus brought to an abrupt stop: 

Less than two hours later I was on a train 
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crossing Flanders’ fields wondering how many 
more hours of peace they might enjoy. In Paris 
soldiers were everywhere. There are always sol- 
diers in the Paris railway stations, but this time 
there were many more than usual. Quite a group 
of them in the Gare d’Orsay were sitting on their 
packs eating lunch, while they waited for trains 
to take them to their points of mobilization. My 
train for Toulouse in the South of France was 
crowded. A porter said that he had not seen 
greater crowds on Bastille Day, the great French 
holiday. Many people were leaving Paris for 
safer places in the country. Toulouse was reached 
before dawn, the taking-off point, and we saw 
no more soldiers, heard no more rumors of war. 
Instead there was an inspection of the visas 
obtained from the several consuls, and a filling 
out of endless papers. Most of them were in con- 
nection with the minutely detailed registration 
of every individual in France or in the French 
colonies. The only paper of importance was a 
declaration demanded by the air company in 
which the passenger waived all rights for himself 
or his dependents to claim damages resulting 
from the war in Spain. This is to cover possible 
war risks, although for two years now the French 
planes have been flying this route without mis- 
hap. However, signing one of those papers really 
made me feel as though I were entitled at least 
to catch a glimpse of some of Franco’s bombers! 

At seven o’clock in the morning we took off. 
There were only nine of us in a 15-passenger 
machine, all French except myself and a New 
York lawyer. He was going out to the Gold Coast 
in the interests of some Negro clients who had 
been swindled out of more than $1,000,000 by 
some white men. 

The French country below was beautiful, laid 
out in tiny neat farms and tidy towns. Before 
long we were flying between mountain peaks— 
the Pyrenees, the well-nigh impassable boundary 
between democratic France and warring Spain. 
For a long time our way lay through the moun- 
tains. Sometimes peaks rose on each side of us to 
heights greater than that at which we were fly- 
ing. Then the country became less mountainous. 
An occasional village was sighted. Far below, a 
train was seen to be puffing its way, just such a 
train as was bombed a few days later by Franco’s 
men. We were in Spain. 
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Before long the Mediterranean Sea lay to our 
left, and the city of Barcelona below and ahead. 
I scanned the city carefully for evidences of 
bombings, but could see none. From our height 
and our diréction across its northwestern corner, 
all seemed to be orderly and correct. Main 
avenues cut the city and smaller streets divided 
it into blocks. Buildings were crowded together 
much as in any other city. Some others in the 
plane, giving more attention to the ground near- 
est to us, declared that they saw a shell hole near 
the landing field where a bomb had made its 
impression, but this escaped my notice. Bar- 
celona has been bombed more than once since I 
passed through, but the bombers seem to choose 
days when the French plane is not passing that 
way. We stopped at the landing field forabout 
half an hour. Supplies of bread were put off for 
the hungry people. One passenger got on, and 
we were off again. This time we left the Spanish 
mainland, and flew over the Mediterranean Sea, 
headed for Africa. 

By noon, Africa lay ahead. A forbidding coast 
line came into view, rocky cliffs and no vegeta- 
tion. It was the edge of the Sahara Desert. Soon 
we were coming down at Oran in Algeria, one of 
France’s colonies, and were now on African soil 
once again. Algeria is ever so far away from 
equatorial Africa, but there seemed to be an 
African smell about Oran that made me feel 
quite at home. It’s the smell of a hot midday sun 
on short scrubby grass such as grows on the 
plains, not unpleasant, but reviving memories of 
hot days spent on the equator. 

From Algeria we skirted the coast, but kept 
out of sight of the sea, going over the foothills of 
the Atlas Mountains and over the Sahara Des- 
ert. One reads of the desolation of the desert, 
but it must be seen to be really grasped—vast 
stretches of barren land, not a track in sight, not 
a bush anywhere visible, a maze of low, bare, 
sandy hills, one looking like another, and in 
spots great salt deposits. Recently coal has been 
discovered in the desert. The French are making 
a move to exploit it, for it needs little mining, as 
the deposits lie on the surface. Our route took us 
through the white, Moorish city of Casablanca, 
and on to Agadir in French Morocco. The time- 
table showed us going from Toulouse to Dakar 
in the Senegal in one day, but on landing at 
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Agadir we were informed that there was a recent 
prohibition against night flying. So we would 
spend the night there and leave at 2:00 the next 
morning. Evidently to the Frenchman, flying at 
that very early hour is not night flying. Why it 
isn’t is scarcely apparent. It is as dark from 2:00 
until 5:00 as it is at any time of night. Perhaps 
leaving at that hour avoids a night landing or a 
forced landing, which might be dangerous in 
fields which are not equipped with all the appa- 
ratus of a field at home. So ended the first day’s 
flight, with almost 1,500 miles of distance 
covered. 

There was just time to see Agadir before dark. 
Discovered by the Portuguese before Columbus 
reached America, it passed into French hands in 
the last century. In 1912 it was nearly a “‘casus 
belli.” Cameras were forbidden as we went 
through the old fortification built by the Portu- 
guese, crowning the top of a steep hill, overlook- 
ing the Atlantic on one side and the desert on 
the other. Ten years ago the whole town was 
perched round the fort on the hill, but the great 
colonizing efforts of General Lyautey made a 
fine little town of this forbidding spot. The fort 
was almost empty. That day, with war clouds 
on the horizon, 45 truckloads of soldiers had left 
for unknown destinations. Below in the town, 
all seemed normal. After a dinner of interminable 
courses we got to bed. At the expense of the air 
company we were accommodated in a hotel as 
comfortable and as well furnished as most Eu- 
ropean and American hotels. Unfortunately the 
early hour of departure did not give long to 
enjoy the comfort. After less than three hours of 
sleep, the telephone bell buzzed. I was awakened 
for the next step of the journey. Breakfast was 
served at 1:00 in the morning. It was a somewhat 
lugubrious affair. In the lonely hotel dining 
room the six passengers continuing on the flight, 
and the three members of the crew silently ate 
huge chunks of French bread and washed them 
down with gulps of chicory French coffee. 

By 2:00 a.m. we were off, flying in the moon- 
light at about 3,000 feet altitude. The Sahara lay 
far beneath us. We curled up in our chairs and 
tried to finish our interrupted sleep. But it be- 
came bitterly cold and sleep seemed to be out of 
the question. Finally, a passenger who had had 
more experience than the rest of us suggested 
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asking that heat be turned on. When the cabin 
was finally warm we all slept until sunrise, and 
shortly after came down to land at Villa Cis- 
neros. 

Villa Cisneros is an amusing example of Span- 
ish love of exaggeration. It lies in Rio de Oro, 
now belonging to Franco and situated on a 
promontory which juts into the ocean. It is one 
of the most desolate spots imaginable. There is 
nothing there at all to see or to do. The desert 
lies on all sides but one, and the ocean is on that, 
with plenty of sharks in it. There are about five 


After leaving Agadir (see page 204) at 2:00 
a.m., the plane flew across the western end of 
the Sahara Desert in full moonlight and at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet. After leaving Dakar, 
the desert gave way to tropical vegetation with 
numerous African native villages and huts, as 
shown in the picture on the right 


or six adobe houses in the place and it has a pop- 
ulation of half a dozen Spaniards, one of them a 
woman. Their only diversion is the arrival of the 
airplanes coming from the north and south. 
Anybody who landed there would think of noth- 
ing else but getting away as quickly as possible. 
And yet when we stepped off the plane to stretch 
our legs and eat the meal prepared for us, we 
were met at the door of the airplane by one of 
General Franco’s officials who took our pass- 
ports. While we sat at lunch in one of the houses, 
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this officer sat at a table, carefully copying the 
details recorded on our passports. Glancing over 
his shoulder was another official with a wicked 
looking revolver prominently sticking out of his 
hip pocket. Outside, the entire militia of Villa 
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Cisneros was standing on guard—one man with 
a rifle slung on his back. 

Soon we were away from this spot apparently 
so precious to the cause of General Franco. Be- 
fore noon we crossed the Senegal River, dropping 
a sack of mail for St. Louis, and a little later we 
arrived farther south at Dakar. There we 
changed from the airplane to an amphibian, a 
Sikorsky built in America. It did not look quite 
as graceful and bird-like as our airplane, but we 
learned to like it very much. It rode steadily and 
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was immensely practical, coming down on land 
or water as occasion necessitated. However, the 
airplane had also been so steady that, with only 
five passengers in seats for 15, I was able to use 
my portable typewriter and attend to corre- 
spondence. 

After leaving Dakar, the desert over which we 
had come began to give way to tropical vegeta- 
tion. Native villages began to be seen, built in 
circular fashion as is the custom in so many sec- 
tions of Negro Africa. We skirted the coast, often 
flying above the shore so that we could see the 
immense rollers crashing in on the beach. At our 
height they looked like flat, white ribbons, 
rolling onward slowly, lazily, and noiselessly. 
They seemed to be the figments of a dream 
rather than reality. Then stormy weather came 
upon us and we went into higher altitudes, until 
houses looked like match boxes, cattle were so 
small that they appeared like little flies, and 
people seemed to be only tiny black spots. In the 
middle of the afternoon we landed at Conakry in 
French Guinea. Nearly 2,000 miles had been 
flown on our second day. 

The remainder of the journey was taken in 
shorter stages, always with an early start, and 
landing in the early afternoon. We thus touched 
at Monrovia in Liberia and saw their flag, its 
only difference from the Stars and Stripes being 
in its possession of but one star representing the 
one State of Liberia. A night was spent at Duala 
in the French mandate of Cameroon. The fact 
that this was once German territory was brought 
strikingly to attention by the sight of a sub- 





Along the coast of French Equatorial Africa 
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The Pasteur Institute at Dakar, French Africa. Its 
construction and the automobile evidence the invasion 
of western civilization in Africa 


marine tied up at the quay, and manned by 
French bluejackets. By noon of the fifth day the 
end of the flight was reached—Pointe Noire in 
French Equatorial Africa. Over 6,000 miles had 
been covered in 53 hours of flying, including 
time spent at points of call along the route. 

All along the way we had been practically 
without news, shut up in a world apart. What 
with our early starts and stops at small African 
hotels, not at all like the one in which we were so 
well accommodated at Agadir, we had little 
chance to know what was happening in Europe. 
Our world had been the sky through which we 
flew and Africa, far below. But at Pointe Noire 
there was a radio. Here the joyful news was re- 
ceived the day I landed that again war had been 
averted. The wife of the hotel manager beamed. 
“Now,” she said, “we can go ahead with our re- 
modelling of this place. While things were so bad 
in Europe we stopped all our work on this build- 
ing. For if war began, this place on the coast 
would have been attacked. And we did not feel 
like putting time and money into something that 
would be destroyed by shell-fire. Now we shall 
go ahead. What good news!” 

From Pointe Noire it was an easy matter, by 
train and river steamer, to get to the Tondo 
station in Belgian Congo. It was an inspiring 
experience to receive the warm welcome of 
colleagues and native friends. My arrival brought 
great encouragement to our native people. For 
the depletion in missionary staff had led many to 
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think, wrongly of course, that their American 
friends were deserting them and not sending 
them reenforcements. The readiness of the 
Board to send me back, and by the quickest 
transportation available, dispelled these fears 
and renewed their confidence in their Christian 
friends in America. 

But what of our part in this? The money spent 
to get here? The severing of earthly ties to come 
here and minister to these Africans? Is it worth 
it? The question is answered as soon as asked. 
We have but to remember what our Lord did for 
us for “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor.” And his command is ever 
imperative. “Go into all the world.” 






N ALL our mission fields men and 

women are staggering under loads too 

heavy to carry. In some cases it is the work 
of two or three large fields. 

WHY? Because reenforcements have not 
been sent and appropriations have been de- 
creased. The work must go on, all agree— 
YET—someone must pay the price! 

Missionary H. W. Smith, age 55, Super- 
intendent of the Baptist Mission Press in 
Rangoon, Field Secretary of the Burma 
Mission, representative on Governing Bod- 
ies of the University of Rangoon, member 
of the Rangoon Municipal Cooperation and 
Trades Association, wrote the following 
letter to Foreign Mission Headquarters, 
in New York City, just three days before 
he died: 

. . . 1 am writing this letter in bed where I 
have been sent by a bad heart attack. My work 
for this term is finished. I am not attending the 


Reference Committee meetings the rest of this 
week and I will do very little more at the 





+ 


Three Days Later He Died! 
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With a new generation of Africans growing up 
to whom the deeds of their forefathers are as a 
tale that is told, there is still the old need that 
drove the missionary pioneers on in their high 
purpose—to bring sinful men to Christ the 
Saviour. But a new need today gives added 
burden to Christ’s command. It is the need of 
the African for a strong, living faith to face the 
new world that has been thrust unasked upon 
him by the political and commercial aspirations 
of the great European powers. Only Christ can 
lift the burden of the past and equip the African 
to face his precarious future with quiet confi- 
dence and hope. But He still needs His mes- 
sengers for this and as long as He does it is well 
worth while to be in His service. 





Press. . . . Mrs. Smith and I hope to sail for 
the homeland on the 18th of February. 

The thing that is most in my mind this 
morning is the foolishness of trying to keep 
things going here on an inadequate staff. I am 
thinking of Strait in the Chin Hills, who is 
planning to stay on an extra two years; of 
Raymend Buker, whose wife has just gone 
through a serious operation at the Dufferin 
Hospital, and yet he plans to stay on another 
year; of Telford, who is also staying on beyond 
his time; of England, who will stay on another 
year, if possible. A letter from his wife last week 
says that he is running a temperature and is 
wondering if it is wise for them to do this. Then 
there is Miss Hastings, who will be left alone at 
the Mission Press with such help as Mr. Reed 
can give; and Dr. Josif, who is taking over the 
Field Secretaryship in addition to the two high 
schools he is carrying. .. . 

Yours sincerely, 


H. W. Smith. 




















Three days later he died. An obituary 
sketch appears on page 231. 
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The Little Church 
Was Resurrected 


From the Dead 


By LESTER O. Hooks 


The community had deteriorated and state troop- 
ers watched its children. The abandoned and di- 
lapidated little church on the hill was dead. How 
it was resurrected and restored to serve its com- 
munity anew is told in this stimulating home mis- 
sion narrative, an appropriate article for Easter 


HE covered wagon train of settlers pushed 

on into Washington County in the State of 
New York. Over the rough roads and through 
the virgin forest their wagons bumped and 
rattled, until they reached what is now known 
as Adamsville Corners. One man chose as his 
home-site a hilltop, that looks westward to the 
fertile Hudson River valley and beyond to the 
Adirondacks. To the east of him lay the Hart- 
ford Hills and beyond the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. To the north was the glorious Cham- 
plain region. To the south lay the blood-drenched 
battlefield of Saratoga. 

This pioneer began to fell the trees and clear 
a hilltop for a home, but as his axe cut into the 
heart of the first tree it is recorded that he knelt 
and prayed, “God, make this site a place where 
God shall be worshipped and where men and 
women shall seek and find salvation in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The hill was cleared. Soon Elder Butterfield 
had the joy of seeing a little Baptist church 
organized in the home of Mr. David Nichols in 
the year 1796. Sometime within the next four 
years, he helped to erect the original church 
building. Today it still stands on the hilltop, 
where he had prayed, and still guards the en- 
trance to the North Country. Then, as now, it 
was six miles from everywhere; six miles from 
Hudson Falls, the county-seat; six miles from 
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The little white church on the bill at 
Adamsville, N. Y. It was built in 1800 


Fort Ann; six miles from Hartford; six miles 
from Argyle. Tradition tells us that one is never 
out of sight of the Adamsville Church. 

Two years ago the little faded structure stood 
forlorn on the hilltop near the intersection of the 
state highway and a busy farm-to-market road. 
The old green shutters creaked and banged on 
their rusty hinges. Chipmunks and hedgehogs 
and snakes crept around it and boys played 
within it. The many-paned windows were broken. 
The faded green paper hung loose and dirty on 
the walls. The old church sheds stood naked and 
forlorn, never again to hitch a horse. Forest trees 
were growing up to reclaim the land. On rare 
occasions a funeral, or a Sunday school, or a 
visiting pastor would cause the doors to open. 
But the bell had ceased to ring and the influence 
of the little church waned. For 20 years the peo- 
ple had been unshepherded. Its membership had 
dwindled down to eight. Some said, “Sell the 
old place. It is a disgrace to the community.” 
Some protested and knelt to pray. Thus the 
church lay broken down and ready to die. 

Then in May, 1937, Washington Union As- 
sociation held its annual meeting. The eight 
members of the Adamsville church sent no re- 
port to the association. They did not care. But 
the Washington Union Churches cared! The 
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pastor at Fort Ann was asked to investigate the 
field. In a few weeks he reported to the Associa- 
tion that 178 people lived within two miles of 
the church and that 71 of them were children 
under 18 years of age. Four or five faithful 
women had tried to maintain a Sunday school, 
which was discontinued in cold weather. Every- 
one lived in practical indifference to the church. 
Quarrels in the neighborhood were the rule. 
Children were being watched by the state 
troopers. The Fort Ann pastor asked that the 
people be assured church services for two years, 
in order that their morale might be strength- 
ened. The Association immediately granted $25 
to a trained worker, to conduct a two-weeks 
vacation Bible school, but refused to guarantee 
any continuity of service. 

On the last Sunday in May of the same year, 


BELOW: The old horse 
sheds, built many years 
ago when the automobile 
was not yet even a dream 
and the horse and buggy 
brought the family to 
church. Is that what is 
meant by the phrase, 
“Horse and buggy days”? 
The sheds were torn down 
and chopped into kindling 
wood to heat the church 





the Fort Ann pastor held the first service at 
noontime. Only four women and a handful of 
children greeted him. The old organ squeaked 
mournfully. The faces of these few people 
were clouded with hopelessness. If that had not 
been enough to evidence their despair, then their 
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singing from old ragged hymnals would have 
proved sufficient. 
During the next week the pastor called in 
homes only to be greeted by such words as: 
*You can’t do anything here.” 





ABOVE: A class of jun- 
tors in last summer’s va- 
cation Bible school 


LEFT: That the church 
still has a future is indi- 
cated by this picture of a 
Sunday morning congre- 
gation. There are 50 peo- 
ple in the picture. Count 
them yourself and verify 
the Editor’s count 
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“It’s no use trying, Mr. Hooks.” 

“Others have tried and it is no use.” 

These were the unanimous greetings of the 
community. But this pastor, who in other years 
had faced the discouragements of the natives 
in the Belgian Congo Mission field in Africa, 
refused to quit. For two months he continued 
with a Sunday school of 25 pupils. Sunday by 
Sunday the offerings, ranging from $1.77 to 
$3.38, came to him. August came and with it 
came his vacation. Both were devoted to the 
little church. The first church meeting was held 
and he was called to become their pastor. He 
promised them two years of service, no matter 
what came. His compensation would be what- 
ever gifts that came. With this promise it was 
then that the women found a fund of $50 to 
repair the plaster, the broken windows and the 
belfry. The old church bell began to ring again. 
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Suddenly attendance began to increase. One 
member offered to wire the church for electricity, 
if the materials and fixtures were provided by 
the church. A chicken supper paid for them and 
the electric lights burst forth for the first time on 
Christmas, 1937. They painted and papered the 
upper room, where the young people were be- 
ginning to meet every week. The pastor donned 
his paint overalls and helped to apply the first 
coat. Two women papered the room. Then they 
renovated the entrance hall. During the winter 
days the men met and tore off all the old paper 
and placed the sanctuary in order for painting, 
kalsomining and papering. When Easter dawned 
in 1938, a resurrected sanctuary met the wor- 
shippers. Walls, ceiling, woodwork, pews and 
chairs, all had been renewed. Four months’ later 
the people had met the entire expense 

During all this time prayers for the little 
church had been offered from sincere hearts. On 
Easter Sunday there were 96 in attendance and 
eight people brought their letters to signify their 
confidence in the future of the church. One 
mother of four children took her stand for Jesus 
Christ. This was only a foretaste of what was to 
happen. Sunday by Sunday from 60 to 70 were 
present in the three-session service which opened 
at 12:30 noon and closed at 2:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The faces of the people began to glow 
with a strange new light. They sang as they had 
never sung before. 

In answer to our prayer, the revival came 
when Rev. Harlan Tuttle, a busy pastor from 
Albany, preached for two weeks. Crowds of over 
200 taxed the little building. Whole families 
came and 65 people gave themselves to Jesus 
Christ. The Old Adamsville Community began 
to talk. So did Hudson Falls and Argyle and 
Hartford and Fort Ann. A genuine, old-fashioned 
Baptist revival fell upon the Adamsville Church, 
similar to the revival 100 years before, when 
more than 100 had been converted. Study classes 
for all these people were formed, one for juniors, 
one for young people and one for adults. On 
July 31, 1938, the congregation and a great 
crowd of other witnesses went to the shores of 
the Metowee River where 32 were baptized. 
Seven others brought letters. 

During the preceding winter a men’s brother- 
hood had been formed. The men put the church- 
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yard in perfect condition. The old sheds were 
demolished and chopped into kindling wood. 
Last August they started to excavate under the 
building to install a furnace. In the spring, when 
the women had ordered the removal of the old 
stoves, with their frightful stretches of black 
stovepipe, they had said, “Those stoves are not 
going back again.”’ Weeks slipped by and the 
men held to their task. Tons upon tons of slate 
were blasted loose with dynamite and scooped 
from under the building. A new chimney was 
erected and the furnace installed by the donated 
labor of the men. Financial grants from the New 
York Baptist State Convention and from the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society paid 
for the materials. At the same time this helpful 
cooperation made the little church feel that it 
belonged to the greater Baptist brotherhood. 

One man, not a member of the church, took 
subscriptions for the painting of the building. 
Two coats of white paint made the old church 
look like new. Once more people, who lived 25 
miles away, began to point out the little white 
church on the hill. 

Early in June a theological seminary student 
came to study the task of the rural field and to 
help during the busy summer months. ‘This ca- 
pable student threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the work. With three volunteer teachers he 
conducted a vacation Bible school with 50 en- 
rolled. A Ladies’ Aid Society came into being. 
In the midst of their other activities these 
women found time and money to re-carpet the 
church. New hymnals arrived as a memorial gift. 
A missionary budget was adopted. A new con- 
stitution was formed and accepted. On October 
1, 1938, the people were ready to assume larger 
pastoral support and so they added a substantial 
increase to the Fort Ann pastor’s salary. As the 
days of 1939 lengthen, the people are beginning 
to look forward to the warmer days of spring, 
when, with a renewal of their covenant, they 
shall rededicate themselves and their church 
house to the glory of God. 

And so the old Adamsville Church has awak- 
ened from among the dead. In a new life for its 
Master, it stands vitally awake to the needs of 
the community and the world. Surely it is a 
stinging rebuke to our enervated Christianity 
that little communities like-Adamsville for years 
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can exist unpastored and unsaved; that families 
can live without speaking to one another; and 
that children must be watched by state troop- 
ers because other Baptist churches do not care 
and refuse them the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
Probably the Fort Ann Baptist Church has 
never done a bigger piece of missionary work 


© I 
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in the125 years of its own life than when it 
authorized its pastor to preach and minister at 
Adamsville and sent him there to work and 
commended him by its prayers. 

Rural America can be remade and Jesus Christ 
can do it. For it is He who resurrected the 
Adamsville Church. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


After an eventful journey via 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and by rail 
through French Indo-China to 
Kunming, a city of 100,000 people 
in the interior of China, and thence 
by airplane, Dr. and Mrs. John E. 
Lenox of West China arrived back 
at their station in Chengtu. Dur- 
ing their furlough in the United 
States they spent most of the time 
in post-graduate medical study in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Lenox specializ- 
ing in bacteriology and Mrs. Lenox 
(who is also a physician) in tuber- 
culosis. The crowning achieve- 
ment of Mrs. Lenox’s furlough was 
passing the National Board Medi- 
cal Examinations whereby the 
M.D. degree which she received in 
1937 from the West China Union 
University Medical School (See 
Missions, March, 1938, page 146) 
_ was thus recognized in the United 
States. 


April brings the second anni- 
versary of the change in the politi- 
cal status of Burma. Until April, 
1937, Burma was a province of 
British India. In that month it 
became a Crown Colony of the 
British Empire under a new con- 
stitution. The new status is not 
yet firmly established, as the recent 
race riots and other evidences of 
social and political unrest have in- 
dicated. With the changed political 
status and an awakened social con- 
sciousness have nevertheless come 
new opportunities for Christian 
missions. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 
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READ BIBLE 





Recognizing the need of a 
moral and spiritual awakening in 
American life, the American Bible 
Society is distributing READ THE 
BIBLE stamps, printed in purple 
and gold, for pasting on business 
and personal correspondence. Per- 
sons who have been affixing to their 
stationery the Christmas seals 
sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, will at once 
realize how effectively these Bible 
stamps can be used, and how ap- 
propriately during the Lenten 
season. Funds from the sale will 
be used by the Society in distribut- 
ing the Bible more widely among 
peoples and races in many lands. 
Orders for sheets of stamps should 
be sent to the Society’s head- 
quarters, Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, New York. 
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Sometimes a riot has unprece- 
dented results. In one of last fall’s 
clashes between Hindus and Bur- 
mans in Rangoon, a brick thrown 
by one of the mob landed on the 
face of Mrs. L. B. Allen, Baptist 


missionary, and fractured her jaw. 
The judge of the high court was 
married to a Parsee woman. She 
called on Mrs. Allen to express her 
sympathy. The two women be- 
came good friends. Now the judge’s 
wife is a member of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church in Rangoon. 
@ @ © 

The spiritual effects of the 
Belgian Congo Jubilee (See Mis- 
sions, January, 1939, pages 23-28) 
are being felt in the most remote 
sections of that vast Baptist 
mission field in Central Africa. 
For the first time in its missionary 
history, it was possible to bring 
Congo Christians together from 
diverse regions, speaking 18 dif- 
ferent languages and dialects. For 
many of the native pastors and 
evangelists from obscure fields, it 
was an inestimable inspiration to 
be present. Many have testified 
of the new courage and confidence 
received through their fellowship. 

@ @ © 

At the Indian Baptist Church 
(Burgess Memorial), Crow Agency, 
Montana, Sunday school attend- 
ance now averages nearly 100. 
Pastor C. A. Bentley has a class of 
young people, composed of equal 
numbers of Indians and whites, 
whose attendance averages 18 
every Sunday. Bruce Kinney Frost, 
five-year-old grandson of the late 
Rev. John Frost, Crow Indian 
pastor, who hovered so near to 
death with measles and bronchitis, 
is fully recovered. 
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By 
HENRY F. WIDEN 


HE deep snow lay like a shroud of white, a 
winding sheet of death about the shivering 
shoulders of nature. The trees in the river valley 
were barren, stripped and gaunt, silhouetted 
against a pale murky sky. The vast prairie 
reflected a wan and cheerless expanse from 
which the vernal vestments of life had fled. 
Through the crusty snowdrifts squeaked a 
somber hearse with its burden of a lifeless human 
body, the mortal remnants of a white man “gone 
west ’’—alone—always alone! Man and beast 
trudged listlessly to whatever meed might be 
the eking gains of laborious life—and left 


*“*. . . the world to darkness 
and to me.” 


Came the funeral service in the pale gray 
chapel room. A pitifully crude and simple 
casket whispered pensively of destitution. Not a 
flower brightened the dark and dour aspect. 
Not one mourner bewailed the gloomy human 
loss. Not a pallbearer was there to lift and bear 
away the broken body to its final resting place 
in the somber potter’s field. Later in the day 
the grave digger came and removed the body 
for its burial. Not even the presence of an under- 
taker gave official cognizance and sanction to 
the morbid sadness of farewell. An inquisitive 
lad at the mortuary window pane was drafted 
to collect a bit of dust from the street with 
which to commit the body dolorously “‘earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
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Death Came 
to White and Black 


on the Prairie 


A home missionary pastor conducts two funeral 
services on a bleak, snow-covered prairie in 
North Dakota, one for an unknown white man and 
the other for a homeless Negro, and is led to 
write this posthumous study in white and black 


The meager obituary notice in the local news- 
paper apologetically admitted: “A kindredless 
stranger from Europe—unknown.” Thus “the 


short and simple annals of the poor.” 
* * * * * 


E CAME to town, a stranger. Nobody 

knew whence he came. He was deathly 

ill. The local ‘‘transient camp” gave him charity 

hostel. Two days later and for him also, “‘Life’s 
little fitful day was o’er.”’ 

He also died, so far as final-surrounding ken 
was concerned, a nameless wanderer in the 
earth. No informing word came from his dying 
lips. Nor was any identification evidence found 
about his tattered garments. But he was a 
descendant of the race of Ham, a black man. 
Andas the chilling winds of winter also died with 
the departed day, the “camp” felt rather than 
heard the “‘still, sad music,” the earthborn sighs 
of “the pilgrims of the night.” So his mortal 
remains were given over to his brethren in the 
flesh for final disposition to the questionably 
generous but desolately cold bosom of the pot- 
ter’s field. ; 

But not so they. For was he not a racial 
brother? And amidst final parting and tears 
would not his mother’s heart be gladdened if 
she knew that her boy did not disappear below 
the horizon of human ken altogether neglected? 
So with praiseworthy endeavor and out of the 
scant penury of his few racial fellowmen in the 
community, a “‘better casket” was provided, 
and there were flowers, and sympathetic and 
interested mourners—and pallbearers too— 
were present at the brief funeral service. 
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The home missionary pastor conducted both 
these humble final farewell services for the dead. 
There was no resident Negro minister in the 
community where the homeless Negro stranger 
came to the end of his life’s journey. And as the 
white “pawhson,” as the Negro mourners 
called him, meditated upon the relative like- 
nesses in death of the white man and the colored 
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man, his cheeks tingled with sad disappointment 
over the cruel neglect in the first case, and with 
grateful appreciation of the racial pride and the 
human sympathy that was manifested in the 
second case. 

The white man was neglected and forgotten. 
The black man was mourned and remembered. 

Does it matter? 





a 


morning came a wondrous new light—the light of life 
after the darkness of sin’s night. And it has been the 
first gleam of a morning, the morning of a new day 
for all men.—L. D. Gorpon. 


ik 


Caster Scripture 


The gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord.—Romans 6:28. 

Like as Christ was raised up from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, even so we should also walk 
in newness of life-—Romans 6:4. 

I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold I am 
alive for evermore.—Revelations 1:17. 


Caster Thoughts 


Easter will be meaningful and beautiful only when 
it is bountiful, with quickened desire for real partner- 
ship in God’s great work.—Joun M. G. Darns, in 
The Spirit of Missions. 


The world has reached a point at which it must 
become either a world of justice and love and brother- 
hood, or a world of chaos and destruction. The only 
road open today to men and to nations is the road of 
Him who says, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” It is the Easter message that we need to give 
us confidence and courage for this life and certainty 
for the life to come.—BisHop Witi1AM T. MANNING. 


i 


The joy of Easter is not in its flowers, nor its glori- 
ous music, not its fashion parade. The joy of Easter is 
its faith, its power and its inward peace that comes 
when we see clearly eternal values satisfied. It sounds 
a joyous note not to be found in any other religion. 
A new conception of God and of life sends us forth 
with a courage and a hope that cannot be extin- 
guished.—Rev. Pauuu T. SARGENT. 


i 


Out of the East comes new light after the darkness 
of night. And we call it morning. Out of the Easter 


He died! 
And with Him perished all that men hold dear; 
Hope lay beside Him in the sepulchre; 
Love grew corse cold, and all things beautiful beside 
Died when He died. 


He rose! 
And with Him hope arose and life and light. 
Men said, “Not Christ but death died yesternight.” 
And joy and truth and all things virtuous 
Rose when He rose. 
—AvuTHoR UNKNowN. 
From The Evangelical Christian. 


Qn Caster Prayer 


Ry: ERNAL Son of God, Who hast brought life and 

immortality to light, we pray that the gladness of 
Easter may fill our lives. May those who mourn, be 
comforted with the assurance that Thou art the resurrec- 
tion and the life. May those at the eventide of life, find 
light and serenity and peace in the promise that Thou 
art with them always. May those in the strength of years, 
gain courage and high resolve for the tasks of today 
through the indwelling of Thy living spirit. May those 
who rejoice in the vigor of youth and are lured by its 
visions and challenged by its ideals, learn the lessons of 
life that lead to noble service in companionship with 
Thyself. Thus speak Thou to all on this holy day. May 
Thy presence make this Easter radiant with Thy glory 
and may our hearts glow within us because in faith and 
hope we are partakers of Thy victory over death. AMEN. 
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The Meaning of the Cross 


He died for me and for my nation and 
for my race and for the whole world 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


N CALVARY I see the blood of Jesus dropping 
down from His body on the Cross! I hear the 
sound of the agony of the Lamb of God for the sins of 
mankind! 
It was for me and for my nation and for my race 
and for the whole world! I have committed sins and 
Jesus died for my sake! My race has committed sins 


and He died for my race. And the whole of mankind. 


had fallen into sin. So He died for us all. 

In the 19th century some theologians could not 
understand the wonderful revelation of redemption 
because they were overshadowed by the amazing 
development of science and industry. But now, in the 
20th century, because we sit in the darkness and de- 
pression that followed the World War, we have come 
to understand more of the meaning of redemption. 
Jesus had the consciousness of redeeming love from 
the start of His public ministry. Even when He was 
preaching the Sermon on the Mount, He had a dark 
vision of the Cross. And at last He informed His 
disciples that His death was for the redemption of 
the sins of many. 

This inner consciousness of Jesus was rather too 
deep for His disciples. Therefore, they could not 
understand it. And even today, many people cannot 
understand this mystery. Some people ask: “If God 
is love, what is the use of redemption?” But we must 
understand that God is just as well as loving. If God 
let mankind remain in sin, God would not be truly 
love. There comes in the need of regeneration and re- 
demption. When we are made perfect in Jesus Christ 
we are released from punishment. So Jesus having 
the consciousness of God divine, He could feel the 
need of human weakness, that He must die for sin- 
ners. God demanded it and men needed it. 

This mystery is so great that we cannot under- 
stand it. Many disciples wrote in many ways about 
this redeeming love. Some wrote about the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus. And others wrote about the high- 
priesthood of Jesus. It was for the restoration to life 
of those dead in sin. It was suffering for the weak to 
give aid to enfeebled strength. It was the grain of 
wheat dying for the coming harvest. It meant the 
burnt offering of the Lamb of God, obedient and 
meek, faithfulness in the sight of God. It was the 
forgiveness of sins by the declaration of justification 


through Christ. And it was the atonement of God 
reconciled to mankind through Jesus Christ. 

All religions of the past have tried to discover this 
power of redemption. Confucius did not know about 
this mystery. Buddha had not this redemptive con- 
sciousness. It is real only in Christ. 

There was a young couple inthe city of Tokyo. 
The husband committed a crime and, trying to be 
merciful to his wife, he wrote a note to divorce her. 
But his wife had attended a Sunday school when she 
was young. When she received the note of divorce 
she instantly remembered about Jesus Christ—how 
He had died for sinners and how God has forgiven the 
sins of mankind. She came to me in Tokyo and veri- 
fied the truth with me whether really Jesus had died 
for sinners or not. She was very glad that she found 
the truth. So she said to her husband that she would 
not forsake him, having learned forgiveness from 
Jesus. And they were saved. 

There was a well-educated young man in the 
province of Chiba. He had a brother in a college who 
lived in a most licentious way, and began to steal 
from others. Therefore he determined to kill him, but 
he found my book at a second-hand book store. And 
he discovered that Jesus died for sinners. He could 
not sleep that night because he did not know the 
reason why Jesus died even for sinners. But later 
discovering that Jesus came from God, he discovered 
that, believing in the heavenly Father, he also could 
love his own brother. He was baptized later and 
opened his house for a Sunday school. 

Redemption means the remaking of mankind. Re- 
cent developments in the world of physics and 
astronomy have begun to teach us the truth of the 
creation of the universe. But in the science of moral- 
ity we have not heard of the truth of rebirth. Isaiah 
taught this truth. It became real in the death of 
Christ. That wonderful love and this redeeming love- 
consciousness were really the revelation of God. 

Paul tried to pass on the redeeming love of Christ 
to others. And this was the real life in Christ. The 
price for redemption having been paid, if we do not 
show the value of salvation to our neighbours, we 
commit sin in the name of Christ. Being saved, we 
must pass on the wonderful love of Christ to others, 
And this is the Kingdom of God. 

Condensed from an address at the World Mis- 

sionary Conference in Madras 
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Hang the Budget and Build the Church! 


So said the newlyweds on their honeymoon. Their gift started 
the building fund that eventually resulted in the new church 
at Santurce, Puerto Rico, a photograph of which appears below 


By Marcaret Horton WEBBER 


N THE ship from 
Puerto Rico were 

two newlyweds on their 
honeymoon. On the 
same ship was Miss Grace 
Daland, instructor in the 
International Seminary 
at East Orange, N. J. 
She was returning from a 
visit to the Island. Her 
heart was burdened for 
f the people of Santurce 
and their need of a church building. 
Meeting her fellow passengers she 
revealed to them her longing to do 
something to help build that 





church. Afterward she often won- 
dered that she should thus have 
confessed her anxiety to strangers 
on shipboard. 

The next morning she was com- 
pletely overwhelmed when the 
newlyweds came and gaily handed 
her a check for $100. 

“For what is this?” asked Miss 
Daland. P 

“To build that church in San- 
turce,” was their serene reply. 

Quickly Miss Daland’s dream of 
a new church collapsed. “I can- 
not accept this,” she said. “We 
cannot build the church. It is not 





Typically Spanish in architecture is this new church in Santurce 


in our Home Mission Board’s 
budget.” 

“Hang the budget and build the 
church!” was their reply. That 
settled the question. 

A few days later she was back in 
the United States with this begin- 
ning of a building fund for the 
Santurce Church. Moved by the 
generosity and faith of these happy 
newlyweds, and convinced anew 
that “God works in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform,” 
Miss Daland told friends of her 
hope and its first encouragement, 
and received many additional gifts. 
Then she decided to take the gifts 
and their purpose to the Home Mis- 
sions Board. But the “depres- 
sion” had begun. Like an echo 
she heard her own words in their 
answer, “It is not in our budget.” 
Then the oft-repeated story of 
“Hang the budget and build the 
church!” persuaded the Board to 
accept the money for investment 
until a more favorable time. Now 
that time has come, and the new 
Santurce Church is a reality. 

The dedication on January 12th 
was a triumph and one of the sig- 
nificant events and monuments of 
this 40th year of Baptist mission- 
ary work in Puerto Rico. 

It is the largest and most ade- 
quately equipped Protestant church 
in Puerto Rico, simple and beauti- 
ful in design, and sound in struc- 
ture. The open door reveals first 
the dark green curtained baptistry, 
the pews for the choir almost hid- 
den behind the pulpit and lectern, 
the communion table like an altar 
in the center place on the platform, 
and the long nave with its white 
pillars and dark mahogany pews 
upon a rust tile floor. It all in- 
vites to worship. The Sunday 
school rooms are appropriately fur- 
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nished for each age group, while the 
flat roof over the entire structure is 
suitable for dawn or vesper services 
and social gatherings. An attrac- 
tive parsonage-apartment forms 
the upper right wing of the building. 

This new church replaces a small 
frame building, victim of old age 
and hurricanes, that had come to 
be like the worn garment whose 
rent is made worse by repair. San- 
turce was early recognized as a 
fruitful field, and a church was or- 
ganized in 1908. After long years 
of labor we now have a home 
worthy of one of our oldest congre- 
gations, a “high tower” in a popu- 
lous suburb of the capital city, 
where Christ is being lifted up to 
draw men unto Himself. 

At the dedication even the new 
600-capacity auditorium proved 
far too small forthethrong. More 
than 1,000 people were present. 
These worshippers from far and 
near, of many denominations, were 
united in a reverent service of 
praise and consecration. Rev. Er- 
asmo Bernier, recently returned to 
Puerto Rico from the pastorate of 
the First Spanish Baptist Church 
of New York City, delivered the in- 
augural sermon on “The Gospel 
We Preach.” General Missionary 
Rev. G. A. Riggs gave a brief but 
challenging message to the pastor 
and congregation. Miss Daland, 
who had timed her second visit to 
Puerto Rico for this event, told the 
curious and interesting story of the 
first gift toward the building fund. 
Rev. Francisco Colon Brunet, 
president of the Association of Bap- 
tist Churches, offered the prayer. 

Rev. Angel Acevedo has been 
pastor of this congregation since 
1922. His ability to help his flock 
adapt themselves to the change 
from a tent to a palace, and to their 
new responsibility is already evi- 
dent. May they go on from vic- 


tory unto victory in winning and 
building lives that are temples of 
the Living God. 
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Big men at the Madras conference (from left to right): J. W. Decker, 
C. E. Maddry, J. B. McLaurin and C. C. Chesterman 


Towering Baptists 
at Madras 


The accompanying picture might 
also be entitled, “Baptist Mass 
Movements,” in that each of the 
four men in the photograph is a 
towering mass of virility. All four 
stand more than six feet in height. 
The photograph was taken at 
Madras during the World Mission- 
ary Conference, to which the four 
had come as delegates. Dr. C. C. 
Chesterman, in reporting their 
presence at Madras, wrote in The 
Baptist Times of London, “The 
Baptist witness certainly loomed 
large with these four male mission- 
ary secretaries, each of them six 
feet and over.” Four Baptist 
Unions are represented: Northern 
Baptists in the United States, Dr. 
J. W. Decker (6’ 5’); Southern 
Baptists in the United States, Dr. 
C. E. Maddry (6’ 3’’); Canadian 
Baptists, Dr. J. B. McLaurin, 
former missionary in India and 
now Secretary of the Canadian 
Board (6’ 2’); and British Bap- 
tists, Dr. C. C. Chesterman, Medi- 
cal Secretary and formerly mis- 
sionary in Belgian Congo (6’ 4”’). 


A Record Year 
in the Capiz Hospital 


The year 1938 was the best in the 
history of the Emmanuel Hospital, 
in Capiz, Philippine Islands, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Dr. 
Frederick W. Meyer who returned 
to Capiz from his furlough, shortly 
after the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Milwaukee. A total 
of 2,411 in-patients were treated 
during the year, consisting of 956 
men, 667 women and 788 children. 
These included 66 private patients, 
282 second-class patients, and 
2,063 third-class patients. In the 
surgical department there were 117 
major operations and 435 minor 
operations. In the obstetrical de- 
partment 122 babies were born. 
During Dr. Meyer’s furlough in the 
United States last year the hospital 
was in charge of Dr. Pedro Alcan- 
tara, assisted by Dr. Tito Acuna. 
The latter has now been appointed 
Junior Associate Physician and 
Surgeon. Deaths in the hospital 
totalled 140. A high percentage of 
fatal cases were brought to the hos- 
pital in moribund condition, too 
late for anything to be done for 
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them. One-third passed away 
within a few hours of admission. 
During the furlough of Miss Jennie 
C. Adams, R.N., Superintendent of 
Nurses, Miss Clara Pedroso was in 
charge of the 38 nurses in training 
and rendered excellent service 
as Acting Superintendent. “You 
would rejoice with us in these 
nurses in their increase in Christian 
and scientific stature and wisdom 
and faith,” writes Dr. Meyer. 
“Cheerful dispositions go a long 
way in a hospital. Evening ves- 
pers and song enlighten a wearying 
routine for all. We are proud of 
our nurses.” 


Rumanian Baptist Liberty 
in the United States 


In contrast to the persecution 
which Baptists in Rumania suffer 
under the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church, the Rumanian Baptists 
in the United States enjoy full lib- 
erty and unhindered opportunity 
in evangelism. In the Rumanian 


Baptist Church of Akron, Ohio, 
evangelistic services recently held 
produced gratifying results. The 
accompanying picture shows 12 
candidates for baptism, also pas- 
tor John Churdar and pastor 
Peter Trutza, visiting evangelist. 
For six years there had been no 
baptism in this church. In June, 
1936, pastor Churdar began min- 
istering here. Since his coming to 
the field there have been 30 addi- 
tions to church membership, 16 
by experience and 14 by confession 
of faith and baptism. 


Easter Among the Indians 
at Lodge Grass, Mont. 


On the Tuesday before Easter 
last year a group of Indian men and 
women gathered to clean the 
Lodge Grass Church both inside 
and out. When they finished, 
building and grounds were in spot- 
less order. On Thursday of that 
same week and on Good Friday the 
beautiful chapel was open all day 





Pastor John Churdar and Evangelist Peter Trutza, with twelve can- 
didates for baptism at the Rumanian Baptist Church, Akron, Ohio 
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for those who wanted to come and 
pray. In the evening we met as a 
church family for a candle-lighting 
service and communion. On Eas- 
ter Sunday when 19 new members, 
one by letter and 18 by baptism, 
united with the church, we were 
again reminded of the fact that 
God uses many different methods 
to win people to himself. One of 
the new members was an Indian of 
another tribe and another faith. 
He married into the Crow tribe and 
had been thinking for some time of 
joining his wife’s church. A youth 
came forward, urged by the mem- 
bers of his Sunday school class. 
The next Sunday he brought his 
uncle. A high school boy said he 
wanted to be baptized two years 
ago when his friend was, but was 
too bashful. He said, “I guess it 
was just as well that I waited. I 
know more about it now.”—Mal- 
vina Johnson, Lodge Grass, Mont. 


New Church Dedicated 
as Memorial to J. H. Cope 


With eminent fitness, the first 
church dedicated in the Tiddim 
subdivision of the Chin Hills of 
Burma was a memorial to Dr. J. H. 
Cope, who served for 30 years 
among the Chins. Some 15 years 
ago the Haka Chins—men, women 
and children—were ignorant and 
filthy drunkards. Fighting and 
poverty were common. Much ill- 
ness accompanied the other evils. 
Dr. Cope, who was cut off in his 
prime last summer, did a great 
work of bringing the gospel, with 
power to change lives, into the 
Chins of the hills. Schools and 
medical aid from the missionaries 
have brought great improvement. 
In over 100 villages in the Chin 
Hills there are Christians and 400 
or more people are baptized there 
every year. At Association meet- 
ings today instead of drunkenness 
and fighting, there is a very devout 
and consecrated service.—Rev. 
Chester U. Strait. 
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J. W. Decker L. 


He Spoke Chinese 
With General Chiang Kai-shek 


DURING HIS SEVEN YEARS OF MISSIONARY SERVICE 
in the Ningpo field, Dr. J. W. Decker, now Foreign 
Secretary, learned to speak the Ningpo dialect flu- 
ently. His mastery of the language proved a wonder- 
ful asset on February 21st in a personal interview 
with General and Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek in Chung- 
king, China. Greatly pleased at finding an American 
who could converse with him in his own tongue, the 
Chinese Generalissimo extended the interview far 
beyond the time allotted and took occasion to express 
his deep appreciation of the aid extended to China by 
missionaries. ‘““They have never missed an oppor- 
tunity during the present crisis,’ said the Generalis- 
simo, “‘to make the greatest sacrifices in order to heal 
the wounded and succor the distressed.’’ Accompany- 
ing Dr. Decker was Dr. E. H. Cressy, Baptist mis- 
sionary in Shanghai and Secretary of the China 
Christian Educational Association. ‘‘ General Chiang 
Kai-shek is confident of victory,” said Dr. Decker to 
the correspondent of The New York Times, who sent 
an account of the interview by wireless. ‘He ap- 
peared to be in the best of health and spirits.” Dr. 
Decker was a delegate to the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Madras and is now visiting Baptist mission 
fields in the Far East He will return to the United 
States in time for the Los Angeles Convention. 


* PERSONALITIES 





Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek 
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Arnold T. Obrn 


A Continental European 
Will Preach at Atlanta 


For THE FIRST TIME IN ITS HISTORY the Baptist 
World Alliance elected a Continental European as 
Congress preacher. Previous preachers of the Con- 
gress sermon have been the following: 

Presiwent A. H. Strona (U. S. A.), London, 1905 
Rev. Tuomas Puituips (England), Philadelphia, 1911 
Rev. G. W. Truett (U.S. A.), Stockholm, 1923 
Rev. Cuartes Brown (England), Toronto, 1928 
Pror. Herman Von Berce (U. S. A.), Berlin, 1934 

Preacher at Atlanta, Tuesday evening, July 25th, 
will be Professor Arnold T. Ohrn of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Oslo, Norway. He thus fol- 
lows in a noble line of succession. The finest Baptist 
blood flows in his veins for he is a son of Dr. J. A. 
Ohrn, “grand old man of Norwegian Baptists,” now 
in his 76th year, veteran pastor-emeritus of the Oslo 
Baptist Tabernacle. For nearly 20 years the son has 
been Professor of New Testament. He is a graduate 
of the Royal University of Oslo, has travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe and America, and since 1932 has 
been President of the Norwegian Baptist Conven- 
tion. He is highly esteemed in Norway for his ecu- 
menical spirit as evidenced by his election as Presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Sunday School Council last 
year, succeeding Bishop Johan Lundi of the Nor- 
wegian Luthern State Church. 
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Away from Slogans and Gadgets 
and Back to Fundamentals 


A LAST we are turning back to funda- 
mentals. At the meeting of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion in Chicago (See Mis- 
stons, March, 1939, pages 157-159), Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, in presenting the report of the 
Committee on Policy, left a profound impression 
when he said, 


Our denominational situation constantly grows 
more desperate in the face of the world’s increasing 
need. Despite our strenuous efforts, we are failing to 
arouse our churches to an adequate discharge of our 
responsibilities. What is required is not a new tinker- 
ing of machinery. Too often we have done that! 

We have demonstrated that new slogans, new 
gadgets, new phrasing of old terminology get us 
nowhere. Nothing will save our situation, nor put 
us on the upward road, except recovery of a spiritual 
passion for the salvation of this world. 

The spiritual life of our churches is at a low ebb. 
How well pastors know that! It is not characteristic 
of our denomination alone but of the whole church in 
America. We need to recover the spiritual motive for 
our task. We are convinced that we must get back 
to a study and teaching of the Scriptures. In the 
Word of God the church has always found the motive 
and the dynamic for progress. We must have a 
spiritual revival. Nothing else will accomplish 
anything. 
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We shall set before you no new program for next 
year except this. To some of our churches this will 
be pathetically new. 

Here is frank admission of the futility of 
slogans and gadgets, of the inefficacy of schemes 
and plans when basic convictions are lacking. 
How can people respond to appeals for gifts if 
the spirit of giving is absent? How can Judson 
Fellowship plans succeed if Judson Fellowship 
enrolment is not urged by an inner missionary 
impulse? Even the Every Member Canvass, 
standard scheme for stimulating regularity and 
continuity in benevolence, means nothing to a 
Baptist who knows not the meaning of church 
membership or feels not the obligations of 
Christian discipleship. 

Fortunately this plea for a return to funda- 
mentals comes at a time when many signs in 
America point to a coming religious revival. 
Newspaper editors, magazine writers, book 
authors, columnists like Walter Lippmann, 
publishers like Bernarr McFadden with his new 
periodical Faith, men in high government posi- 
tions—all are today summoning the American 
people back to the fundamentals of religion as 
the only hope of the naticn, of democracy, of 
humanity itself. As yet these signs suggest only 
inarticulate searching after forgotten realities, 
a quest for religious certainty in a world of in- 
security. But the tide is coming in. And it brings 
an unprecedented opportunity for wise leader- 
ship, for prompt plans for relating the church 
and its world ministry to this spiritual hunger, 
for the speedy discarding of outworn schemes 
and methods, and for a new outpouring of devo- 
tion and energy by the followers of Jesus Christ. 
We have had enough of pessimism and despair. 
It is a time for courage and optimism. 

Once more we enter the criticial month of 
April with its 30 days remaining in our denom- 
inational fiscal year. Business conditions, fears 
of war, economic misery, unemployment, and 
numerous other arguments will be cited if re- 
ceipts record another decline. They will be only 
alibis and subterfuges, merely confirmations of 
the futility of our slogans and our gadgets. For 
Baptists as for all others, a return to funda- 
mentals offers the only solution for our financial 
troubles and the only remedy for our present 

inadequate ministry to a lost world. 
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The Election of Pope Pius XII 
Broke Many Precedents 


UMEROUS precedents were broken in the 
election and coronation of Eugenio Car- 
dinal Pacelli as Pope. A born Roman aristocrat, 
he was elected unanimously (not counting his 
own vote) on his 63rd birthday, after one of the 
shortest balloting periods in papal history. For 
1,000 years popes have risen from the ranks as 
parish priests and bishops, eventually becom- 
ing archbishops and cardinals. The new Pope’s 
ecclesiastical career has been entirely adminis- 
trative and political. He has traveled widely in 
Europe, as well as in North and South America. 
He is the first Pope to have visited the United 
States. His coronation on March 12th was a 
public ceremony, in the presence of a huge 
throng and before a battery of newsreel cameras, 
while the entire proceedings were broadcast 
to every home that tuned in its radio. And for 
his first papal message he himself turned to the 
microphone and spoke to the ends of the earth, 
appealing for world peace. 

One other precedent was shattered. The tele- 
graphed felicitation by the President of the 
United States was signed simply, ‘‘Roosevelt” 
and not by his full name as in all other official 
greetings. No message so personal went to King 
George VI, when he succeeded his abdicated 
brother Edward VIII. He is the first American 
President ever to congratulate a Pope as a 
personal acquaintance. “‘The relations of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt with Pope Pius XII,” says The 
New York Times, “‘are closer than those of any 
other President with any Pope in the history of 
America.”” When the new Pope, as Cardinal 
Pacelli, made an extended tour of the United 
States in 1936, he had a two-hour private 
luncheon interview with the President. (See 
Missions, January, 1937, page 26.) What was 
said at that historic meeting was never officially 
divulged, but it has been intimated that the 
two men discussed the possibility of establishing 
diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the Vatican. 

Pope Pius XII ascends his papal throne at a 
time when the Roman Catholic Church is in 
need of the strongest, wisest, and most construc- 
tive leadership in its history. From the unani- 
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mous choice of 61 cardinals of their aristocratic 
former Secretary of State, from his first papal 
message, and from the President’s felicitation, 
it seems reasonable to infer that the new Pope 
will devote his immediate attention to three 
tasks: (1) the maintenance of world peace; (2) a 
vigorous stand against atheism, secularism, 
communism, fascism, naziism, and whatever 
other ideologies today flout human brotherhood 
and deny the sacredness of human personality; 
and (8) the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the United States to support the world 
prestige of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In two of these objectives American Baptists 
can sincerely wish him success and can assure 
him hearty cooperation. 


We May Yet Discover 
That It Can Happen Here 


OR most American Christians the growing 

control of the State over the Church and the 
increasing interference in matters of religion by 
various European governments, have been mat- 
ters only of long distance, academic interest. 
They have been comforting themselves with 
the soothing thought, “It can’t happen here.” 

Soon they are likely to be sadly disillusioned. 
If Congress adopts the recommendations of the 
Social Security Board and includes American 
churches and their employees, pastors, organists, 
choirs, directors of education, janitors, etc., in 
the provisions of the Social Security Act, ob- 
viously the churches will be taxed in order to 
meet the cost. That will inevitably mean the 
end of the traditional and constitutional separa- 
tion of Church and State in America. Once 
granted the right to tax churches, even for so 
innocent and worthy a purpose as the old age 
security of their employees, Congress would 
soon discover other purposes for which addi- 
tional taxes might be levied. Furthermore, the 
imposition of a tax on a church carries with it 
the power to inspect the church, its financial 
affairs, salary records, and other data hereto- 
fore of no concern to the government. Thus the 
door would be opened through which the State 
could and undoubtedly would invade the realm 
of the Church. Moreover, since the power to 
tax implies also the power to regulate, such 
power is fraught with danger to the affairs of 
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the Church. Already the Church Pension Board 
of the Episcopal Church has sent a statement 
to every bishop and rector throughout the 
United States, expressing opposition to the 
inclusion of churches in the Social Security Act. 
It is no secret that our own Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board is gravely concerned. 
It is not beyond possibility that its entire pen- 
sion plan for Baptist ministers and missionaries 
may be imperiled by this political development. 

Baptists have always stood for the complete, 
absolute, irrevocable, unsurrenderable separa- 
tion of Church and State. It behooves them 
now to remember once more that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of their liberty. They should 
take immediate steps to arrange for the social 
security of all their employees at the expense of 
the churches, and not through a taxation 
scheme imposed upon them by the government. 
Unless prompt measures are taken to forestall 
the anticipated action by Congress, they will 
discover that things can really happen here as 
well as in Europe. 

But alas, when Baptists discover that, it will 
be too late! 


Editorial « Comment 


@ According to calculations by experts in the De- 
partment of Commerce, total income of the people 
of the United States for the calendar year 1938 
reached $64,000,000,000. This compares with $63,- 
000,000,000 for 1936 and with $69,000,000,000 for 
1937, peak year of recovery from the long depression. 
In spite of the so-called “recession” of 1937-1938, 
the American people have had a relatively stable 
income for the past three years. By contrast, total 
income in 1932 was $39,000,000,000. Obviously 
Baptists have shared proportionately in the finan- 
cial improvement of 1936-1937-1938 over 1932. 
That fact prompts an embarrassing question. As 
compared with their condition six years ago, why 
has their present prosperity not manifested itself in 
restoring cuts in their missionary and philanthropic 
enterprises, their local church budgets, ministers’ 
salaries and in numerous other items for which the 
depression had served too easy as an excuse? Dona- 
tion receipts for the ‘denomination’s unified budget 
in 1931-1932 totalled $3,703,592.21. For 1937-1938 
the corresponding total was $2,431,241.06. The con- 
trast is devasting. National income of the American 
people increased 66%. Missionary receipts of Northern 
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Baptists decreased 35% during the same period of time. 
Something is wrong with Baptist stewardship. 


@ Now in its second year of publication (launched 
in January, 1938), The Chronicle, official organ of the 
American Baptist Historical Society, is developing a 
new appreciation of Baptist history. Gathering its 
articles and historical data from every part of the 
world, The Chronicle is helping to build a Baptist 
world consciousness. Published quarterly, it comes 
often enough to serve its purpose, yet not too fre- 
quently for the busy reader. The 6th issue appears 
this month. Past issues have been used by pastors 
for sermon material and for notices on bulletin 
boards and in church calendars. Young people’s or- 
ganizations have found The Chronicle valuable in 
studying the history of the denomination. Dr. 
R. E. E. Harkness, President of the Historical Society 
and Professor of Church History at Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is the Editor. Subscriptions at $1.00 
per year should be sent to him at Chester, Pa. 


oO race) 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 60 











THE Drunx-O-METER 


NE night last winter, beginning at 11 o’clock on a 
Saturday evening and ending at 4 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, 100 automobiles were stopped by 
Nassau County traffic officers. Their drivers were 
requested to blow into a machine. It was a new 
invention called THE DRUNK-O-METER. Its function 
was to determine whether the drivers had been 
drinking. The air from their lungs, having been 
blown into the machine, passed through several 
chemicals which by changes in color revealed the 
alcoholic content. 

Of 100 drivers so tested (one woman driver refused 
to submit to the test), 58 showed evidence of having 
drunk alcohol, while 35 of the 58 had taken enough 
to interfere with their driving ability. In other 
words, 35 out of the 100 drivers had drunk too much 
alcohol to be safe persons behind the steering wheel. 

Here is a machine whose invention must be 
charged directly to the repeal of the 18th amendment. 
Once again the familiar proverb is true. Necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

It surely cannot be comforting to an automobile 
driver to realize that 35 out of every 100 cars that 
pass him on the road at night or approach him with 
their glaring headlights, may be harbingers of fright- 
ful injury or horrible death. 
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RIGHT: Three stu- 
dents of the Pyinmana 





CHRISTIAN FARMING ALONG THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 


. ee ities See article, “Pigs and Hens . 
pe and Cashew Nuts along the y 
, Road to Mandalay,’ by 
OE Brayton C. Case, on pages 



















Agricultural School J 
in Burma about to 
start on a dem- 
onstration 
tour of vil- 
lages to 
teach the 


people 


ABOVE: Primitive farming in Burma. Contrast this with the _ , DEN 
tractor method pictured at the bottom of the page We : yo 


CENTER: A fine type of Christian student trained in scientific 
agriculture at the Pyinmana Agricultural School 


BELOW: The 
windmill 
which supplies 
the farm and 
the school with 


water 


ABOVE: Brayton C. 
Case measuring the 
height of the sugar 
cane on the s¢ 

farm. It is well over 
20 feet high. On page 
224 appears a fe 

ture of the mill 


ABOVE: The black animal is a full-grown, pedigreed Ameri- 
can prairie pig brought by Mr. Case to his demonstration farm 
for improving the stock of Burmese pig 


BELOW: Making bricks at the school farm, one of several 
industries and trades at this well-known mission school 












LEFT: An 
American 
tractor at 
work on the Py- 
inmana Agricul- 
tural School farm 


Read again the first ar- 
ticle in this series of two. 
‘Poverty and Fear along 
the Road to Mandalay,”’ by 
Brayton C. Case, on pages 
458-462 in the October issue 
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Pigs and Hens 
and Cashew Nuts 
Along the Road 


to Mandalay 


By BRAYTON C. CASE 
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Brayton C. Case in front of a huge stack of rice straw 
at the Pyinmana Agricultural School farm 


Concluding, from the October issue, the story of the Baptist 
farmer missionary, and of the service of the Pyinmana Agri- 
cultural School in Burma in improving economic conditions, 


and in helping the people to develop Christian self-support 


P IN the mountains and plateaus of 
U Burma, 3,000 to 7,000 feet high, we have 
40,000 church members in addition to 
those living in the plains and on the rice fields, as 
described in my previous article. How do these 
40,000 farm and live? Many of them live and 
work on steep hillsides. In the spring the farmer 
makes holes in the ground with a pointed stick 
and plants his seed in these holes. When the 
plants come up, the weeds come up too just as 
they do with you. Then he chops a pronged limb 
off a tree, makes a wooden hoe and puts a little 
iron edge on it with which his family hoes around 
each plant separately. If they work hard all year 
they can farm two or three acres, just enough to 
keep body and soul together. 

Some of these wild tribes said, “We don’t want 
to farm this way. (You wouldn’t either, would 
you?) We’d rather fight than farm. We clear a 
new field, plant one bushel of rice and for a good 
crop get back only 10 bushels. On the plains they 
plant the same field over and over again and get 
more than 50 bushels. It isn’t right. We are going 
to strike.” 

This wasn’t a “sit-down strike,” but a “get up 
and hit them strike.” They went down to the 
villages below and attacked them with their long 
swords saying, “Give us your rice, or we will chop 
off your heads.” 


The victims replied, “Save our heads, but take 
our rice.” So they robbed the people on the plains 
of their rice. The Chinese caravans came over the 
mountain passes and they robbed them also. 

The only cash crop they knew how to grow 
was opium. It had a high value per pound. A man 
could put a pack of opium on his back and carry 
it 100 miles to where he would smuggle it to 
Chinese or Burmese. 

Thus the people supported themselves by rob- 
bery and growing opium. They were bloodthirsty 
people, worshiping demons. On poles they put 
baskets of bamboo in which were placed chickens 
and pigs for sacrifice. When they celebrated a 
wedding they cut down a tree, then cut the throat 
of a pig and smeared the blood on the trimmed 
log. The bride had to walk on the blood of the pig 
and that was the wedding march. 

_The Karen Christians looked up and said, 
“These are bloodthirsty people, but they have 
never heard the gospel. We ought to send mis- 
sionaries to them to convert them.” So they gave 
more rice and sent more missionaries. When the 
Karens got started, American Baptists thought 
they ought to help and so the late Dr. W. H. Rob- 
erts was sent to the Kachins 50 years ago. Now 
one out of ten of these Kachins is a Christian. 

But there came new problems when they be- 
came Christians. Christians want Bibles and 
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hymn books. They wanted their children edu- 
cated and that meant they needed readers, arith- 
metics and geography books. So they said, “How 
shall we get these things?” 

The missionaries said, “If you want to become 
a Christian and join a church there are some 
things you must not do. You must not cut off 
your neighbors’ heads to get their rice. You must 
not. rob caravans. Church members should not 
worship demons and sacrifice chickens and pigs.” 

Of course, it was easy to stop this last practice 
for they were glad to eat the chickens and. pigs 
themselves rather than sacrifice them. 

“You must not smoke opium and must not 
smuggle it. Therefore you must not grow opium 
either if you are going to join the church.” 

That raised a sort of theological problem. 
They said, “Bibles won’t grow on bushes, or 


BELOW: A simple yet ef- 

fective irrigation at the 

school farm. RIGHT: At 

the cnd of the day’s work 

students enjoy music by the 
school band 





hymn books on trees, and school readers won’t 
grow on the mountain sides. We must have some 
cash for these. What kind of a cash crop can we 
grow as good Christians?” 

Some went to the missionary doctor and asked, 
“What shall we grow instead of opium?” He re- 
plied, “I can cure you of your diseases such as 
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malaria, smallpox and cholera. But farming is 
not in my line. You must ask someone else.” 
They asked the preacher missionary: “What 
cash crop shall we grow instead of opium?” He 
was greatly distressed at their plight and wanted 





ABOVE: Grinding sugar 

cane in the school mill. The 

missionary farmer has suc- 

ceeded in producing cane 

that towers to a height of 

20 feet or more. See picture 
on page 222 


to help them. At the mission school he started 
gardening and handicrafts for them, but what 
could he do for a cash crop? He could only reply: 
“T can preach to you from Genesis to Revelation 
about your soul’s salvation and can tell you of 
Greek and Hebrew roots. But as for roots to grow 
in the soil instead of opium, I am so sorry that I 
cannot help you. Farming is not in my line.” 

And thus I became a farmer missionary. 

After some years the Christians learned that at 
Pyinmana there was an agricultural school with 
farmer missionaries who were teaching how to get 
the resources out of the soil. So they sent their 
sons to Pyinmana and the sons came back de- 
claring: “It is really true! There are new and 
wonderful things Christians can get out of the 
soil.” Then these mountain people said, “Come 
up and tell us about it yourselves.” 

The roads were not open until about 1936 when 
I took a Ford car with a trailer and a dozen stu- 
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dents and went up there. We wound through the 
mountain passes, climbing up 5,000 feet till we 
came to a clearing where a mass of wild looking 
Kachins were waving at us with swords slung 
over their shoulders. Were they a band of rob- 
bers waiting to destroy us? The Kachin boy be- 
side me smiled and said: “They are Christian 
Kachins, our friends waiting to greet us.” Sure 
enough they surrounded us, several hundred of 
them, and each one of them wanted to shake 
hands with each one of us. Their faces showed 
they were happy to greet us because we were 
Christian friends who would bring them the re- 
sources out of the soil. After first feeding us they 
took us over their fields and asked, “Can you 
show us what to grow here instead of opium for 
a cash crop?” 

Now that farmer missionary had behind him 
the experience of the agricultural and experiment 
stations of America and India. So he could tell 
them, “You have oranges growing, but they are 
small and produce fruit only three months in the 
year; but we have taken these to America and 
developed improved varieties that will produce 
fruit 12 months of the year. Grow these oranges 
and I will help you to market them.” There 
was one way out for these mountain farmers. 

Then the farmer missionary continued, “I am 
growing grapes down at Pyinmana brought from 
India and America. You can grow grapes and sell 
them for 20 cents a pound at Mandalay and I will 
help you to grow them and market them.” There 
was another way out for the Christian farmers. 

Here was a root called “derris” in America. 





A demonstration in cooking. Students are taught 
how to prepare the products of the school farm 
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Mrs. Brayton C. Case and daughters of the school 
colony at a Christmas party. The dolls came from 
American Baptists 


They used it here as a fish poison. Putting it in 
the water the fish were stupified and came to the 
surface and all they had to do was to pick the fish 
off the top of the water. Even a prescher could 
fish that way, you know. In America ‘ou spray 
the fruit trees with lead arsenate. It kills sects 
but is bad for man’s stomach. The law now re- 
quires it to be washed off of apples and citrus 
fruits. The farmers in America were crying out, 
“What shall we do for a spray for our fruit which 
will kill insects and not hurt man?” The experi- 
ment stations went at it and found derris would 
do it. I know a man in New York City who wants 
thousands of tons of this root. It grows easily in 
Burma and the farmer missionary can say, 
“Grow derris and I will help you market it.” 

“What is the fruit on that tree?” the mission- 
ary asked the mountain man. 

“Oh, you bite that fruit and it will burn your 
mouth like fire. It is terrible,” he replied. 

But the farmer missionary farmer continued, 
“Roast it first and take out the nut inside which 
is delicious.” You all know that in America for it 
is the cashew nut, but many mountain people in 
Burma don’t know it is worth eating yet. The 
farmer missionary says, “Grow cashew nuts. A 
man in New York who imports 12,000,000 
pounds a year, wants more of them.” These 
are some of the things that can be grown instead 
of opium for a cash crop by Christians in the 
mountains of Burma. 
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At the Pyinmana Agricultural School we are 
helping bring these resources to our Christian 
farmers both of the mountain sides and the 
plains. We have a 200-acre farm and teach a four 


_ years’ course in agricultural. The sons of the 


farmers who come to study are poor. So the stu- 
dents work half the time on the farm to help pro- 
vide their board and keep and the other half of 
the time they study agriculture. First they learn 
how to grow a vegetable garden where now only 
weeds grow around the village hut. They learn 





The efficient, capable superintendent of the Pyin- 
mana School Farm, and his happy family 


how to plant cabbages, onions, carrots, beets, lima 
beans, and tomatoes. They will all grow if the 
right kind is planted at the right time. That rice 
farmer can have a home vegetable garden so that 
he can eat these during the ten months when 
there is nothing coming in from the rice field and 
he won’t have to borrow money from the land- 
lord at 100 per cent interest for food. That is one 
way to help the Christian rice farmer. 

That rice farmer usually gets one crop a year 
and a poor crop at that. “But see here,” says the 
farmer missionary, “grow this government pedi- 
greed rice seed as we do at Pyinmana and it will 
give you 50 per cent more rice. It will get ripe a 
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whole month earlier and then there is enough 
moisture left in the soil to get a second crop. After 
cutting the rice with the sickle, put in beans, plow 
them under and they will sprout and grow, while 
you go on threshing the rice. When the beans are 
ripe you only have to pick them. Then you get a 
crop of beans on top of a crop of rice, so you have 
two crops in that one rice field in the same year 
where you used to get only one crop before.” 
Therefore you see there is another way out for 
that poor rice farmer. 

During the depression the price of rice went 
down from 75 cents to 15 cents a bushel. Then 
what could the farmer do with it? “Feed it to the 
pigs and chickens and market these,” said the 
farmer missionary. The Burmese pig weighed 
only 150 pounds when two years old. It looked 
more like a greyhound than a pig and you would 
think it was developed for racing purposes. But 
a Christian man in Philadelphia gave me three 
Berkshire pigs, a boar, and two sows, and I took 
them out to Burma in 1929. When their off- 
springs were placed out in the villages they were 
such good missionary pigs that in three years 
they converted all the heathen pigs in their vil- 
lage. The heathen man would come and feel of 
the broad back of the Berkshire and say, “He all 
meat, no bones—Christian pig.” That helped 
Christianity to stand for something good in that 
village. When the missionary farmer came to the 
village to preach you should hear how they wel- 
comed him. They said, “Look! Look! Here comes 
the father of the pigs. He knows other good 
things too. Let’s go hear him.” So the pig 





Half a dozen graduates, who by instructing their 
villages in better farming will help raise the stand- 
ard of living of entire communities 
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helped in preaching the gospel. That is the rela- 
tion between farming and foreign missions. 

It was the same way with the “Christian hen.” 
Their native wild hens weigh about a pound and 


a half and lay eggs the size of pigeon eggs. I took 


out some Barred Plymouth Rock hens in 1921 
and they laid big eggs and many of them. In this 
way we have gone out and taught the people to 
keep hens and helped them market their eggs. 
Now we are marketing 5,000 eggs a week from 
30 villages and they are getting ten thousand 
rupees ($3,000):a year where before, they did 
not get anything. 

Half a dozen young men trained in the agricul- 
tural school live in these villages and they are 
teaching better farming besides collecting the 
eggs. On Sundays they teach in Sunday schools 
and are Christian workers leading men to Christ, 
but they are supported by the “Christian pigs,” 
the “Christian eggs,” and the “Christian hens.” 

The young men studying in our agricultural 
school not only learn farming, but also they learn 
to do Christian work. During weekends we go out 
into the villages with them in gospel teams to 
meet the sick and poor. Some have been cut with 
a sickle or have stepped on a sharp bamboo, or 
have been bitten by a dog. The wounds are fester- 
ing. Some from our team clean out the wounds 
and use the White Cross bandages you send. How 
they are appreciated in these villages where there 
isn’t one clean rag. Drops are put into sore eyes 
which otherwise might go blind. Others from our 
team gather the children about them and teach 
them new games. Afterwards when the children 
rest they tell them Bible stories and teach them 
hymns. Thus the gospel seed is sown in the hearts 
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Sometimes Mr. Case has to serve as school dentist. 
Here he is extracting a tooth 


of the children. Other members of the team visit 
their elders who are inquirers, read and explain 
religious tracts and do personal evangelistic work 
from house to house. Men are led to make de- 
cisions for Christ. When we go away from those 
villages people cry after us, saying, “Don’t go. 
Stay longer, for when you come it is just as if the 
rain god had come and had made the crops grow, 
feeding us with abundance.” We tell them: “It 
isn’t the rain god. It is Jesus who led us to bring 
the agriculture and the health, the fun and the 
new fullness of life. Behind us are the Christian 
friends from America who sent us. 

There men decide, “We too want this Jesus.” 

By your offerings for missions you sent the mis- 
sionary there. You helped put the new resources 
of the agricultural school there because you loved 
and cared. The Every Member Canvass in 
which you pledged for missions is helping to do 
this kind of work. And it is worth while. 


FOE, Pigg, MeO y 
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Through Lands of the Bible, 
by H. V. Morton, is a superb 
travel narrative by a master travel 
writer who made an extraordinary 
journey from the tombs of Egypt 
to Ur in the Chaldees, and from 
Aleppo and the dead city of Resafa 
(mentioned in Isaiah 37:12) down 
through Damascus to Mount Sinai. 
Much of it was done by automo- 
biles, modern cars and others of 
prehistoric style, and in such di- 
lapidated condition as to cause 
genuine anxiety as to whether the 
other side of the desert would really 
be reached. Here are 440 pages of 
marvelous descriptive writing re- 
plete with fascinating travel inci- 
dents, such as a complete English 
dinner in the desert, a Coptic mar- 
riage ceremony, an infant baptism 
by immersion, a visit to the famed 
monastery on Mount Sinai whence 
the Codex Sinaiticus (oldest Bible 
manuscript) was removed to Rus- 
sia and then sold to the British 
Museum (See Missions, October, 
1934, page 454), the unsolved mys- 
tery of what became of the 50,000 
Persian soldiers who in the year 
520 B.c. marched into the desert 
and were never seen or heard from 
again, and many other incidents. 
The book ends with a visit to 
Rome where the author explores 
the catacombs and attends an im- 
pressive canonization Mass in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. This book can 
be enthusiastically recommended. 
It would make an ideal gift. It 
will furnish many an hour of de- 
lightful, informing, entertaining 
reading. For the traveler who has 
visited this part of the world it 
will refresh many memories. For 
the traveler who must limit his 
wanderings to armchair reading 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


beside the fireplace, it will be like 
the famed magic carpet that will 
take him everywhere and bring 
him back again without leaving 
his chair. (Dodd, Mead and Co.; 
452 pages; $3.00.) 


New Frontiers in Religion, by 
Artuur L. Swirt, JR., is a chal- 
lenging study of the church as a 


social institution in the midst of- 


changing conditions. It traces the 
basic patterns of religious behav- 
ior from primitive beginnings and 
indicates the enduring aspects. 
The play of social forces upon the 
church in modern industrial so- 
ciety is described. Then the tables 
are turned and the church is pre- 
sented in the role of an institution 
that causes social change. The re- 
lations of the church with the 
world and the state are shown. In 
a final section the new frontiers of 
religion are explored and lines of 
advance are suggested, such as im- 
provement of worship, better use 
of leisure for religious education, 


The 
Conversations 


of Jesus 


By FREDERICK 
KELLER STAMM 


In a notable expository style, 
Dr. Stamm presents the con- 
versations of Jesus, bringing 
them to bear upon the prob- 
lems of his day and of ours. 


$2.50 


@ 
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group organizations for study and 
discussion, church planning based 
on an intelligent self-study, and 
personal counseling by pastors in 
the areas of home, marriage and | 
vocational problems. The author 
is associate professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary and director of Social 
Group Work at Temple Univer- 
sity. He is also connected with 
various welfare agencies. Out of 
this background he writes with a 
keen and kindly spirit about the 
possibility of the church influ- 
encing human life. (Macmillan. 
171 pages; $2.00.) 


The God Whom We Ignore, by 
Joun KENNEDY, is a capital vol- 
ume for laymen. The author is a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister, who 
believes it the minister’s primary 
duty to bring men to God. He un- 
dertakes to explain why men do not 
worship, why they have lost the 
habit of worship, and God’s activ- 
ity in worship. As for church going, 
Mr. Kennedy does not believe that 
the habit is sufficient help to sus- 
tain the fruitful Christian life, 
which demands real experience of 
prayer and faith grounded in Bible 
knowledge. The author comes from 
a stock that is sturdily evangelical, 
and to him Christ’s greatest pos- 
sible gift is the church. Worshiping 
people make a worshiping church, 
in which lies the dynamic of a truly 
religious life. This is a volume of 
fresh insight, suggestion and per- 
sonal stimulus. (Macmillan; 260 
pages; $2.00.) 


England Before and After 
Wesley, by J. Westry Breapy, 
is not only a comprehensive biog- 
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George W. Truett 


A biography by 
POWHATAN W. JAMES 


“Tr is a pleasure to introduce as admirable a life of a man to 
whom, along with millions of Americans, I owe a debt in spirit,” 
writes Douglas Southall Freeman, in his Introduction. 

This biography of one of the most effective and best beloved min- 
isters in modern times is an unforgettable picture of a vibrant 
personality. The life of George Truett, President of the Baptist 
World Alliance, is a story packed with human interest. 


“You cannot read this book without sensing a definite revival of 











faith and hope and love.”—Louie D. Newton. 


“This is a book that should be read by every preacher.”—Theodore 





F. Adams. 
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raphy of Wesley’s life, but also 
the history of an epochal move- 
ment of which he was the central 
figure. The lack of spiritual con- 
cern, and the corrupt moral life 
which embraced England, at the 
time of Wesley’s conversion, 
caused alarm among even the 
non-religious. The facts and 
causes of this degeneracy are con- 
sidered and analyzed. The per- 
sonal life of the reformer and 
evangelist, and intimate pictures 
of his ministry are presented to 
reveal his admirable character. 
The life of this quiet and humble 
prophet of God, was a rebuke to 
the clamorous age in which he 
lived. Reforms and conversions 
followed his ministry. Penal codes 
and prison systems became hu- 
manized. Slaves and children en- 
joyed increased freedom. Social, 
industrial, domestic, and religious 
life took on new meaning. The 
England that had forsaken God 
remembered Him once more. This 
is a pertinent book for such a 
time as this. (Harpers; 463 
pages; $3.50.) 


Inspired Youth, by Otive M. 
JONES, is written to show how 





children and young people have 
been helped spiritually by the 
teachings of the Oxford Move- 
ment. The volume is comprised of 
a collection of stories which relate 
how youth is finding a new concep- 
tion of God and faith in God 
through quiet times and guidance. 
These stories have been collected 
from mothers and teachers through- 
out the United States and foreign 
lands. (Harpers; 302 pages; $2.00.) 


The Story of Chung Mei, by 
CHARLES R. SHEPHERD, is one of 
the attractive and interesting mis- 
sionary books of the year. It is a 
persuasively human narrative that 
chronicles the hard-won victory of 
a group of Chinese boys who 
equaled their leader in faith, pluck 
and persistence. Dr. Shepherd 


_writes from a warm heart. He has 


now made the Chung Mei Home 
familiar to large numbers of people 
and won confidence in the exten- 
sion of his work for the salvation 
of a neglected but valuable group 
of boys. If you do not wish to 
become interested in home mis- 
sions or the making of manhood, 
do not take up this book. It is a 
(Continued on next page) 
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Published by Your 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





APRIL— MAY — JUNE—1939 


Let Us Get a Copy Into 
Every Baptist Home! 


HE American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety is applying its complete publishing 
and promoting facilities toward helping 
the Geneva Council establish the regular 
use of our denominational quarterly of 
daily devotions, The Secret Place, by every 
Baptist family. The Aprii—May—June, 
1939, issue, now ready, is larger, more 
artistic, more usable by the whole family. 
Written by representative Northern Bap- 
tists; edited by Jean Beaven Abernethy. 
Be sure to get a supply for your pr soe 
Appoint someone to supervise its dis- 
tribution. 


Prices: 
10 or more to one address 


5c each 


Single copies, 10 cents 
Single subscriptions, 30 cents a year 





Order for Your Church Now! 
The Secret Place, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me...... copies of 
The Secret Place for April—May—June, 1939. 
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great story for a boy—your boy— 
or his mother or sister, or yourself. 
Dr. Shepherd has been a mission- 
ary in China and is now the Home 
Mission Society’s Director of Chi- 
nese Missions in the United States. 
The typography of the volume is 
in the best style of the Publication 
Society. Dr. Shepherd has fur- 
nished a captivating chapter of 
Baptist local history. (Judson 
Press; 264 pages; $2.00.) 


Psychology for Christian Tea- 
chers by Atrrep L. Morray, 
might properly be titled the church 
school teachers’ textbook. The au- 
thor makes it something of a case- 
book, in which the ideals work out 
without fail. Many of the illustra- 
tions and situations are of absorb- 
ing interest. With him the church 
school has come to supersede the 
church and to be the divine agent 
of salvation. The teacher is taken 
from babyhood to senior high and 
on to separate classes in the church 
school for newly weds. If he suc- 
ceeds as the author pictures, it will 
be a happy day for a problematic 
and sophisticated world. (Round 
Table Press; 245 pages; $2.00.) 


It Will Be Daybreak Soon, by 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, presents in- 


timate glimpses into Negro life, by 
a White Southerner. The author 
contends that there is a quality to 
the Negro that has often been ig- 
nored. He calls it “his psychic 
power, his almost spiritual aware- 
ness, the beauty of hisrecognition of 
mystery, and the dark poesy of his 
sayings.” One wishes that all might 
share the author’s congenial spirit 
toward men of all races. (Revell; 
129 pages; $1.25.) 


Christ’s Way to India’s Heart, 
by J. Waskom Pickett, discusses 
the influence of the mass move- 
ments among the depressed classes 
upon the caste groups, as the result: 
of a six-year study conducted by 
the Christian Council of India. 
The opportunities and problems in 
these mass movements are ap- 
praised and the policies of the 
churches are critically examined. 
Many incidents testify to the pro- 
found influence upon the middle 
classes of the change wrought in the 
depressed classes by the power of 
the gospel of Christ. (Friendship 
Press; 144 pages; $1.00.) 


The Golden Milestone, by 
SAMUEL M. ZwEMER AND JAMES 
CANTINE, is a volume of pioneer 


Caan 
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reminiscences of 50 years ago in 
Arabia, by the two men who at risk 
of life faced a hostile religious race 
and held on grimly till they had won 
respect and established a major 
mission. It is a tale full of mag- 
netism. Dr. Zwemer has told of his 
work through the years, but in 
these later days the former spirit 
abides. This story is one of the best 
ways to become familiar with Ara- 
bia, about which we know too 
little while great changes are tak- 
ing place. Lowell Thomas, who 
gives an introduction, visited the 
mission 20 years ago, and says “‘the 
story is one of dauntless courage 


- and high adventure.” (Revell; 157 


pages; $1.50.) 


Stories of Hymns for Creative 
Living, by CuarRLes ArTHUR Boyp, 
is intended to be a companion vol- 
ume to Hymns For Creative Living. 
It gives to the hymns the back- 
ground stories about authors and 


‘composers, and in many instances 


the particular circumstances that 
brought the hymns into being. The 
practice of giving these facts in 
connection with the singing of 
hymns adds to their interest and 
makes their singing more meaning- 
ful. (Judson Press; 248 pages; $2.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


ONLY THOSE WHO CONDEMN persecution and in- 
justice irrespective of where they find it have any 
moral right to be heard.—Monseignor Fulton J. 
Sheen. (Coming from a Roman Catholic, this is a 
remarkable remark.—Eb.) 

oe 

IN SOME HOMES IN AmeRICcA the children are as 
far from comradeship with their parents as are the 
children living in wholesale orphanages.— Professor 
Ernest R. Groves. 


, 
“ 


LIBERTY IS NoT DyING. It is already dead.— 
Benito Mussolini, quoted by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


THE ENTIRE STRUCTURE of our democratic civiliza- 
tion is being threatened by an international epidemic 
of moral bankruptcy.—James W. Gerard. 

ee 

TODAY'S STRUGGLE is for the control of youth; as 
the boy will think today so the man will act tomor- 
row.—Rabbi Israel Goldstein. 

ate 

For 2,000 years CurisTENDOM has preached the 
common brotherhood of man. Civilization distin- 
guishes between law and tyranny. You cannot have 
one law for Protestants, another for Catholics, and 
still another for Jews.— Harold Ickes, U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior. 
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The World Fellowship of Baptists 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


CCORDING to the annual statistics compiled by the Baptist World 
Alliance headquarters in London, the denominational strength in 
numbers at the beginning of the year 1939 was reported as follows: 


Church Membership Sunday School Enrolment 





1938 . 1939 1938 1939 
Evurops (excluding Russia)... . 676,654: 667,152 550,531 523,089 
BA 6 bre ehh eaed 462,197 473,758 203,085 214,087 
ete. (SIS ei La 110,763 114,237 41,909 45,064 
NortH AMERICA............. 10,478,735 10,672,103 6,989,488 6,990,544 
SoutH AMERICA............. 57,801 60,079 61,114 54,281 
AMIMUMATAMEA .. 6.cc bi wieecaess 40,354 40,834 48,186 49,185 
Torats (excluding Russia) ..... 11,826,504 12,028,163 7,894,263 7,876,250 


Several interesting comments are 
prompted by these figures. The 
year’s changes again evidence a 
marked absence of evangelistic 
zeal. Otherwise the gain in church 
membership of 201,659 would have 


€ THEY SERVED 


Harold W. Smith 


Harold W. Smith, Superintendent 
of the Baptist Mission Press in Ran- 
goon, Burma, died on January 19, 
1939, just prior to the time set for his 
furlough. He was 55 years old. In addi- 
tion to his extensive work at the Mis- 
sion Press he had been carrying the 
Field Secretaryship of the Mission, 
which involved much travel, for con- 
ferences with missionaries and Chris- 
tian leaders in many stations. He had 
also been serving as Mission Treasurer 
and had represented the Foreign 
Mission Society and the Burma Mis- 
sion on the Governing Bodies of the 
University of Rangoon. He was a 
prominent member of the Rangoon 
Municipal Cooperation and of the 
Rangoon ‘Trades Association. His 
service as Principal of the Cushing 
High School during 1933, together 
with his earlier record of evangelistic 
and educational work among the 
Kachins of northern Burma, give 
some idea of the scope of his service. 

Mr. Smith was born in Worcester, 
Mass., May 25, 1883. He received his 
Bachelor of Science degree at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 





been substantially larger. Most of 
this gain is reported from North 
America and is perhaps reflected 
largely in statistics from the Negro 
Conventions. Elsewhere through- 
out the world the gain is less than 
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9,000, a somewhat disappointing 
showing. 

For the year the enrolment in 
Sunday schools continues its down- 
ward trend. Enrolment is 51,603 
less than it was five years ago. This 
should cause serious misgiving. 
The future of the denomination 
rests on insecure foundations if 
both evangelistic zeal is lacking 
and Sunday school enrolment con- 
tinues to decline. 

In releasing these statistics for 
publication, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
explains the loss of 9,502 church 
members in Europe as being due 
largely to secession movements in 
Sweden, where Pentacostalism has 
been strong. He also warns that 
figures for Asia were compiled 
before the Japanese army had 
penetrated far into China. 


THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


1907. He taught at the Iowa State 
University and there received his 
Masters degree. He received his mis- 
sionary appointment in March, 1911, 
and in August he married Miss Hulda 
Kellar of Iowa. They sailed for 
Mandalay, Burma, where Mr. Smith 
became Principal of the Burman Boys 
High School. From 1915-1918 he 
assisted at the Mission Press. Trans- 
ferred to Bhamo after furlough, they 
spent several years among the Ka- 
chins, in station evangelistic and edu- 
cational work. In 1929 Mr. Smith 
returned to the Mission Press as its 
Superintendent, a position he occu- 
pied until his death. He is survived by 
Mrs. Smith, two sons and one daugh- 
ter, also a brother Rev. E. J. Smith, 
of Anderson, Indiana. 


Miss Violet Edmands 


Miss Violet Edmands, for many 
years a member of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Board, died of pneumonia 
on January 16, 1939, New York City. 
Having lived for some years in Japan, 
she knew personally the mission work 
there. Her generous support and her 
concern in the welfare of missionaries 


were outstanding interests in her life. 
Another great interest was city mission 
work in New York. She cared for many 
under-privileged children at her own 
farm in the country and in the city. 
She was also an active member of the 
Chambers Memorial Baptist Church. 

Many years ago the writer met Miss 
Edmands at an official Baptist func- 
tion. At that time her mother, Mrs. M. 
Grant Edmands, was President of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of the East. It was a beautiful 
picture as she stood there, a queenly 
figure, with her two lovely daughters, 
Rose and Violet, on either side. Our 
sympathy goes out to her in double 
measure, as we think of her loneliness 
in the loss of these two fine daughters. 
Her daughter Rose, who was the wife 
of Rev. George Holi, passed away a 
few years ago. As those of us who knew 
and loved Violet Edmands look back 
over her life of rich and selfless service, 
it is with a deep assurance that when 
she came into the presence of her 
Master, she heard these blessed words, 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.”—Mrs. N. R. Wood. 
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MIDS ILOINS 


By 
HOWARD B. GROSE 


Note.—lIn this issue the monthly contribution by the Editor 
Emeritus, because of current interest in the recent Madras 
Conference, takes the form of a feature article——Ep. 


NOWBOUND in February in the old Colonial Inn 
at Concord, Massachusetts, I had opportunity 
to read at leisure various accounts of the World 
Missionary Conference at Madras. These reports, 
printed in a dozen denominational papers for which 
they were originally written, possessed personal in- 
terest for me because I was fortunate in being a dele- 
gate to the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910. I still feel the spiritual influences of 
that wonderful assembly. Could Madras mean as 
much for the next 20 years as Edinburgh, Jerusalem 
and Oxford had for the past two decades? As for 
Madras, Missr1on’s readers have already been cared 
for in the full report in last month’s issue by Dr. 
Jesse R. Wilson of our Foreign Board’s staff and one 
of the Baptist delegates. 














Fact AND VISION 


If asked what was the deepest impression made 
upon me by the Madras meeting, I should reply with 
all possible emphasis—MISSIONARYI Obvious, 
yes, but vital. The one word that interprets all, that 
covers both previous achievement and future action. 

Consider for a moment the place. It may not seem 
so significant to all readers, but to me it is an aston- 
ishing thing that the first truly representative and 
officially delegated Christian World Conference 
should meet in a mission school established by Chris- 
tianity in the heart of non-Christian Asia. This would 
not have been deemed possible in any preceding cen- 
tury. It marks the incoming of a younger generation 
which shall bring with it a revivication of the early 
missionary spirit. 

On the campus of this Christian College in Hindu- 
Moslem Madras one could scarcely fail to catch the 
creative and energizing missionary motive underlying 
it all. Doubtless many were the impressions made at 
Madras: Yet all were derived from the one spiritual 
source—the self-abnegation and devotion of the 
individual disciple of Jesus Christ. We do well to 
remember that but for the self-giving missionary 
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Fact and Vision at Madras 


An interpretative appraisal of the World Missionary Conference 
at Madras last December, based on a reading of various reports 
of its sessions as published in numerous denominational papers 


there would have been no Madras Christian Confer- 
ence representative of the world; and going farther 
back, no Oxford, Jerusalem or Edinburgh. Indeed, 
of the many happy delegated groups that made 
Madras memorable, few if any would have been left 
were the explanatory and illuminating word mission- 
ary stricken from their history. The meaning of its 
missionary undertakings to the world’s life is the 
profoundly potential fact that I would it were pos- 
sible to drive into every Christian consciousness as a 
dynamic summons to increased individual missionary 
interest and effort in the days just ahead. The Church 
of Christ has dozed long enough on the lounges of 
defeatism and indifference and ease. 


UNusuAL PERSONNEL 


Consider the unusual personnel of this compara- 
tively small and carefully chosen and commissioned 
body. What made this meeting especially distinctive 
to me was the presence of the younger churches, for 
the first time as an appreciable factor, fraught with 
unknown possibilities for the future of the missionary 
cause. Of the 471 delegates about one-half were from 
Asia and Africa—that is from missionary-receiving 
as distinguished from missionary-sending countries. 
This younger church group was particularly observed 
because, aside from everything else, it gave rise to new 
hope in those who saw in these earnest and unspoiled 
disciples of Jesus a spirit and gladness akin to that of 
the early disciples. In introducing this matter of the 
younger churches, Dr. John R. Mott recognizes fully 
its values in future missionary policies. He says: 


The Madras meeting, as the first Christian world con- 
ference in which the number of official delegates of the older 
and younger churches will meet on a parity as to numbers 
and status, may do more to bring about a right understand- 
ing and to ensure right relationships between these two 
great groups of churches, than any other gathering in 
history. It constitutes a quite unparalleled opportunity for 
mutual sharing. 


He also saw a rising hope in the fact that the Ox- 
ford decision to favor establishing a world Council of 
Churches made it possible for the younger churches to 
become integrated with this momentous movement 
at its foundation-laying stage, when they have not 
only much ‘to gain from a past experience, but will 
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bring to the older churches a contribution at times 
not unlike the quickening influence of Christianity 
in its early days. Here lies largely the hope of a mod- 
ern Pentecost heralded by the wave of evangelism 
now reviving many churches, and uniting the mis- 
sion forces in unity of home and foreign. 

From one of the reporters of the religious press I 
quote these items. 


The 471 delegates in attendance, from all continents and 
almost literally from every country, are of every shade, and 
wear every kind of clothing conceivable. They all speak 
English, and most of them very well. It may be that half 
our number come from Europe, the Americas and Australia, 
but they are by so much the less conspicuous half that they 
seem far outnumbered by the representatives of the 
younger churches. And what representatives the younger 
churches have sent! Many of us are finding that what this 
conference means for us is primarily an abrupt realization 
of the humanness of human beings everywhere, in com- 
pelling illustration of the brotherhood of man. It is a won- 
derful thing to see and hear the whole varied throng join 
with one voice and spirit in a grand hymn of the church 
universal. 


No one who heard the singing will question-mark 
that, nor wonder that the chairman most often 
called for “The Church’s One Foundation.” That was 
a fitting keynote for the conference, which pro- 
claimed its truth. 


Wuat or Tomorrow? 


In the reconstruction of missionary outreach and 
evangelism which is widely foretold, it seems assured 
that attention will focus on the younger groups in all 
the mission fields. To these rising leaders, able and 
devoted, missionary-minded Christians look for a 
new recruiting which shall presage the universal 
emergence of the Christian forces in a union not or- 
ganic but more harmonious, and close-knit in spirit 
and cooperation in the soul ties of such an era of 
brotherhood and effort as the world has not yet seen 
or shared. The door is open, the call is universal. 
What do the churches say? © 

Thus the glorious fact of Madras should inspire us 
with faith and purpose. Its vision has in it nothing 
of the impossible or impractical, but it requires some- 
thing of each and every one who names the name of 
Christ. Strong in simple faith and loyalty to Christ 
which empowered the first apostle and evangelist, 
energized and enabled by the Holy Spirit, enlisted in 
the fellowship to “Go preach the gospel to every 
creature,” this missionary multitude moves forward, 
destined to go on irresistibly till the last unreached 
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area of earth has heard the gospel. Is this visionary? 
Yes, but it is better to be visionary than blind. It is 
where the people have no vision that they perish. 

In closing I quote from Dr. Russell Henry Stafford 
of Boston’s Old South Church, who has expressed 
most nearly my conclusions regarding Madras. With 
insight he has written thoughts well worthy of reflec- 
tion and remembrance. He says: 


Where shall we come out? Shall we arrive at any defini- 
tive decisions on any subject? I doubt it. And I should hope 
not. For that the time is not yet ripe. But we are walking 
forward together in that direction, though the road may 
still be long. The point is that we are walking together. That 
used to lie in my mind as a pious aspiration. It lives today 
in my heart as a practical and concrete certitude, wherein 
lies the hope and promise of final victory for the Spirit of 
Jesus among mankind, and the coming of the Kingdom of 
God to earth. We are moving in the right direction, at any 
rate, and we are really moving, one Church throughout the 
earth. That is what Madras has done for me. 

Do you wonder that I am glad I came? Don’t you wonder 
how much it may mean, in the providence of God, to the 
Church Universal, for 471 men and women of every color 
and every Christian creed save the Roman Catholic to 
carry this mood from this place to the ends of the earth? 


One thing seems beyond question. In looking to 
the future the churches of Christ must make much more 
of the spiritual resources of fellowship. Volumes of com- 
mission reports, long considered and learned, are of 
value to the few who will see and read them, but they 
will not send evangelistic teams to unchurched com- 
munities. Elaborate policies and programs, plans for 
uniting sects, exchange of pulpits and services—all 
these and more are good in their way, but it may well 
be a long and unfruitful way, not to be compassed by 
print or literature. Madras has had numerous re- 
porters representing the denominations who sent 
delegates. And during February and March, 50 or 
more carefully planned sectional meetings in the 
larger cities throughout the United States and 
Canada, with teams of native speakers of pro- 
nounced ability. and reputation, have been spreading 
the ideas and the inspiration of the conference as far 
and as effectively as possible. Bishops, editors, pas- 
tors, and special reporters have told the story and 
have given their interpretations and conclusions. I 
shall look with interest for the published volume of 
reports. Nevertheless I shall continue to believe that 
warm handclasps across the continents and bridging 
the differences of race and color will go further in 
creating and maintaining brotherhood and in estab- 
lishing the mission of Christ than tons of print. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP TODAY AND TOMORROW 


With millions of young people in other lands militarily and emotionally mobilized under the ban- 
ners of dictators, and with the Christian church increasingly falling under their control, it is of 
utmost importance that America provide every opportunity for her own youth to receive educa- 
tional training under Christian auspices. The institutions featured on these pages are doin 

everything possible to prepare Baptist youth to take its place in the world, and to furnish traine 

leadership for the Christian church. Young people hoping to enter college in the fall and young 
men who feel called to the ministry will appreciate your bringing these pages to their attention 


THE INSTITUTIONS FEATURED ON THIS AND SUBSEQUENT PAGES 
CAN BE RECOMMENDED WITH CONFIDENCE TO ANY BAPTIST CHURCH 
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A Relevant Evangelism 


For its annual conference for pastors, Crozer Theological Seminary this year announces with satis- 
faction a program of unusual strength and interest 


Dates are April 24-26 {this month}. All pastors are invited 


The theme will be A RELEVANT EVANGELISM. The 
addresses will deal with an evangelism required for our day 


The following speakers have been secured for 


two addresses each: 


Dr. Joun S. BonneELL, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City 


For detailed program and other information, write to PRESIDENT JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY pgynsyivania 


Friends desiring full information regarding the Seminary 
and its work should apply for a copy of the latest catalogue 


Faculty. 


Dr. Attan,.K. Cuatmers, Broadway Tabernacle, ff 


New York City 


In addition there will also be addresses by 
members of the Crozer Theological Seminary 
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FRANCES SHIMER 


Junior College 
Founded in 1853 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Art, Speech, Home Economics, 
Secretarial. 

Twelve modern buildings on a beautiful 
27-acre campus, gymnasium, swimming pool, 

olf. Christian home surroundings. Inclusive 
ee. 


For catalog and information write to 


Acting President A. Beth Hostetter 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hituis Miter, President 

















BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schoois 


WELL QUALIFIED FACULTY 


UNIQUE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES 


COSMOPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
President: Sandford Fleming, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 








THE CHRONICLE 


Born 

To Dr. and Mrs. Glen W. Tuttle 
of Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, a 
daughter, January 17. 

To Dr. and Mrs. O. W. Hasselblad 
of Jorhat, Assam, a daughter, 
February 6. 

SAILED 

Miss Mary Cressey, from Van- 
couver, January 21, for East 
China. 

Misses Elsie Kittlitz and Enid 
Johnson, from San Francisco, 
February 10, for South China. 
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BETHEL 


There are now 78 graduates in foreign 
service and 300 in Kingdom work on home 


oe of mission-minded laymen in 
Baptist churches. 
Junior College and Seminary courses. 
For catalog and all information address 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Colby’s Missionaries 


j T | T T E S DURING its 119 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
ss deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 


Founded 1871 Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today 
MISSIONARY TRADITION finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 


=| Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
g dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 
Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 


|| which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 
= A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 








ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 
The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. ‘ 
For catalog and information address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President Newton Centre, Massachusetts 








This “Door Opens 


To OUTSTANDING YOUNG WOMEN 
Committed to Christian Service 


QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Ready for Intensive Study-Practice 


Write for catalog. Three-year course. Also combined 
course with Temple University leading to B.S. and 
S.T.B. degrees. 


The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
L. CLAYTON KITCHEN, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 














Miss Sigrid Johnson from New Diep 
York, February 10, for South David, infant son of Rev. and 


India; and Miss Naomi Knapp Mrs. H. D. Brown of Tondo, 
for Bengal Orissa. Belgian Congo, March 8. 





@ Emphasis upon Christian training 


Chapel 


Denison University 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE of 
LIBERAL ARTS 


AVERY A. SHAW, President 


A Fine, Christian Environment with 
excellent individualized instruction, 
faculty of 70. 


For information, catalog, or view book write to 
MILLARD BRELSFORD, Secretary, Board 
of Trustees, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Henry D. Brown is a missionary in 
Belgian Congo, in service since 1927. 

Brayton C. Case is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1912. 

Lester O. Hooks is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Fort Ann, 
N. Y. He was formerly a missionary in 
Belgian Congo. 

Toyohiko Kagawa is the well-known 
evangelist in Japan. 

Margaret Horton Webber is the wife 
of Rev. Aaron F. Webber, professor 





» University of Redlands 


A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE LOCATED IN BEAUTIFUL 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Attracting students from 25 states and from more than five foreign countries 


@ Preparation for mission work and foreign service 
@ Accredited by the American Association of Universities, A. A. U. W. 


For further information write to 


SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands University, Redlands, California 
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WAYLAND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
**Wisconsin’s Only Baptist School” 


TRADITION 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
ATMOSPHERE 


Highly trained young faculty interested in 
pee of the individual student. 
Modern equipment on a beautiful campus. 
For information, address 
STANLEY C. ROSS, President 
Wayland Junior College, Beaver Dam, Wisc. 

















WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
FOUNDED IN 1849 
A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. 

Its credits are accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 

Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a cosmo- 
— student body with 23% of its students from outside the State. Individualized 
education. 


Write for catalog and booklet 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D. LIBERTY, MISSOURI 








Scholarly 


Conservative 


Northern Baptist 


BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C, Marts, LL.D., President 






Theological Seminary 


Born in prayer, it has depended on prayer 
for its progress for a quarter of a century. 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 


EXCELLENT 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


College inthe Middle Atlantic States 





Emphasizes “the whole Bible for the whole man.” 
Upholds the doctrine of Christ in the spirit of Christ. 


Invites the support of praying friends in supplying 
additional facilities now urgently n 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL CAMPUSES IN THE EAST 


EXTENSIVE INTRA-MURAL 
SPORTS PROGRAM 


RESTRICTED ENROLLMENT OF 
eeded 1200 RESIDENT STUDENTS 





Charles W. Koller, Th.D. 


For view book and information about 








For information, address the President, CHARLES W. KOLLER, 
3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


courses, write to 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Box 45 Lewisburg, Penna. 














in the Evangelical Seminary, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Henry F. Widen is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Minot, N. D. 
@ @ @ 


Farming for Souls 


In this issue (pages 222-227) ap- 
pears the second instalment of 
Brayton C. Case’s series on agri- 
cultural missions in Burma. The 
first article, entitled “Poverty and 
Fear Along the Road to Manda- 
lay,”’ was published last October. 
Both articles form the basis of a 
new stereopticon lecture, “Farm- 
ing for Souls,” which is available 
for use in churches. It is lecture 
No. F 235 and can be secured at 
the stereopticon depositories in 
New York, Boston, Des Moines, 
Lansing and San Francisco. 











Th 


For Information, Address:— The Registrar, 1814 S. Rittenhouse Square 
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e Hastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: GORDON PALMER 
W 
EASTERN is:— 
A Recognized Standard Theological Seminary 
Dedicated to Church and Missionary Service 
Loyal to Historic Baptist Principles; 
Christ-centered in its Faith and Activity. 


Sz Ok 





EASTERN outgrows all of its buildings 
God will supply the needs of this growing Institution. 
Remember Eastern in your prayers. 
For the denomination’s sake, for the 
world’s sake, and for Christ’s sake, 


EASTERN MARCHES ON. 
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One and a Half 
Meals per Day 


For several months during this 
time of suffering and destitution, 
100 Chinese children have been 
kept alive through the relief ef- 
forts of Pastor Tsiang of the 
Shaohing Church in East China. 


Each child gets half a meal, con- a , 


sisting of gruel, at 9 o’clock in the ff 
morning and a full meal of rice | 
and vegetables at 2:30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Between the two 
feedings simple teaching is pro- 
vided consisting of arithmetic, 
handwork, personal hygiene and 
Bible stories. Missionary A. F. 
Ufford, who reports this unique 
relief ministry by a Chinese pastor, 
writes that “‘the response to the 
appeal of this work has been splen- 
did. The initial contribution of 
$140 was made from American 
Red Cross funds. The wife of a 
Chinese physician gave $100. Two 
doctors gave 80 towels and 100 


without number in all fields! 


our prayers and gifts. 


*(See Three Days Later He Died — page 207) 








aprons. A teacher in the school, 
who lost one of his refugee sons 
during the Japanese invasion, gave 
$2. Another man, who had no 
ready money, gave 100 catties of 
honey, worth 40 cents a catty. 
Were it not for this relief all these 
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An TI Iriri 
FOUNDED BY D.L.MOODY 


IN Fi tihb 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 


For Your 1939 Vacation 





Girls’ Conference June 23-30 
Missionary Conference July 3-10 
Religious Education Conf. - July 10-21 
United Presbyterian Conf. July 15-22 
Christian Endeavor Conf. July 24-31 
Westminster Choir School _ July 24-Aug. 14 
General Conference July 29-Aug. 14 


At Your Request, we will send detailed 
information in an illustrated folder, 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 








4a EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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children would go hungry to bed 
and some would surely starve.” 





CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 


and 


OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 3-28 


JULY 3-7, 10-14, 17-21: Lectures on significant 
topics by Henry Sloane Coffin, Julius A. Bewer, 
George A. Buttrick, Ernest J. Chave, A. Her- 
bert Gray, Erdman Harris, John T. McNeill, 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Ernest F. Scott, Wyatt A. 
Smart, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Henry P. Van 
Dusen 

JUL Y24-28: Conferenceon Mental Hygieneand 
Pastoral Relations with Harry Bone, Harold 
Leonard Bowman, Grace Loucks Elliott, Rob- 
ert L. Calhoun, Karen Horney, Otis Rice, 
Seward Hiltner, Harrison Elliott 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5 to August 11 


Enrolment with credit, July 5 to 24 or July 25 
to August 11 also possible. 


COURSES in Bible, Church History, Philoso- 
phy of Religion, Christian Ethics, Church and 
Community, Practical Theology, Religious 
Education. 


Wide range of Columbia University courses 
also available. 
Address 


DrrReEcTor OF SUMMER COURSES 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3041 Broadway New York City 
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SOMEONE IS PAYING THE PRICE! 


Last year 18,000 converts added to the Church of Christ on our mission fields; more than 1,000 Nagas 
from head-hunting tribes of Assam; a great revival iri the Vanga area in Belgian Congo; strategic new 
section opened among the Kachins of northern Burma; sacrificial aid given to suffering China — VICTORIES 


YET — we cannot expect the impossible. Someone must pay the price! Diminishing missionary staff and 
reduced appropriations will jeopardize this great work. Let us support our missionaries and the work with 


WILL YOU HELP NOW to assure the spread of the 
REDEEMING GOSPEL throughout the world? 


The Fiscal Year Closes April 30th ' 


FORREST SMITH, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Send Contributions to 
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Suppose Your Children Had to Live Here! 


Suppose you and your children had to live in this Chicago 
district where 7,000 people, of whom 3,000 are under 18 
years of age, are crowded into an area four blocks long 
and four blocks wide with 60 saloons doing a big business 


HE results of a study made 

last autumn in the area served 
by the South Chicago Neighbor- 
hood House, the Baptist Christian 
Center in a district known as The 
Bush, have been incorporated in a 
mimeographed pamphlet and con- 
stitute an exhibit of much interest. 
The district is a crowded one, four 
blocks long, averaging a little less 
than four blocks in width, and lying 
between railroad yards and the 
Carnegie Plant of the Illinois Steel 
Corporation. In this area live more 
than 7,000 people of whom 3,000 
are under 18 years of age. The 
South Chicago Neighborhood House 
and St. Michael’s Boys’ Club main- 
tained by St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic Church are the only re- 
ligious agencies endeavoring to 
serve these young people. 

At the South Chicago Neighbor- 
hood House social, recreational, 
educational and religious oppor- 
tunities are offered without charge 
to all without restriction as to race 
or color or creed. All ages are ad- 
mitted. There is a kindergarten 
with 75 members and an average 
attendance of more than 60. There 
are two mothers’ clubs in which 
five nationalities are represented. 
Recently 60 men enrolled in a 
fathers’ club. Other groups for 
young people over 16 years of age 
have more than 100 active mem- 
bers. Average attendance at all the 
clubs and classes last year was 
nearly 11,000 per month. 

The Neighborhood House was 
begun about 25 years ago by a 
group from the First Baptist 
Church, Chicago. Later other Bap- 
tist churches cooperated. The plant 
now occupied on Mackinaw Ave- 
nue at 85th Street was purchased 


in 1931 and has been outgrown. 
More than 400 families are now 
enrolled and the attendance is 
steadily growing. The population 
of the district is not transient. 
Many of the families own the build- 
ings in which they live and rent 
rooms which they do not use. In 
fact, many of them are people of 
reliable character who are trying to 
do the best they can for their chil- 
dren in a section where the envi- 
ronment is none too wholesome. 

At the time this study was made 
there were 60 taverns open and 
doing business in this restricted 
and densely populated community. 
The report says that “every build- 
ing between 85th and 86th Streets 
on Green Bay Avenue facing an en- 
trance to the Steel Mill is a tavern.” 
Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that juvenile delinquency 
is one of the problems that worries 
parents. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the people are Polish, with Mex- 
ican, Hungarian, Russian and Slo- 
vak groups next in order. 


Pacific Coast Judson Fellows 


When President Hudson of the 
Northern Baptist Convention was 
on the Pacific Coast he addressed a 
men’s meeting held in the First 
Swedish Baptist Church. About 
150 men attended and Mr. Hud- 
son’s direct, spiritual appeal made 
a profound impression. The meet- 
ing was tied in with the Judson 
Fellowship Promotion in the state 
of Washington by greetings from 
churches and groups of churches 
that were read to the meeting. One 
was “Judson Fellows from the 
First Baptist Church of Newport, 
Washington, the first church in 
Washington to reach its full quota 
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of Judson Fellows, greet you.” 
Another greeting was from ten 
other Washington Baptist churches 
that have reached or exceeded their 
full quota of Judson Fellows— 
Valleyford; Harrison, Idaho; Cen- 
tral, Spokane; First, Yakima; Hay, 
Palouse, Renton, Snohomish, Camas, 
Calvary, Seattle. This message con- 
cluded with a pledge of honest 
endeavor to reach, before April 
30th, the Judson quota of 2,400, 
the total at the time of Mr. Hud- 
son’s visit having been 800. 


The Mother of 
Adoniram Judson 


On a country road in the town of 


‘ Tiverton, Rhode Island, is an in- 


viting little white church, the 
Amicable Congregational Church. 
A part of it is a memorial chapel 
dedicated to the memory of the 
mother of Adoniram Judson. She 
was born in Tiverton. The Ami- 
cable Church was organized 13 
years before the date of her birth. 
In 1905 the local Christian En- 
deavor Society raised a fund which 
was used to build the Memorial 
Chapel. A bronze plaque on the 
wall bears this inscription: 
IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. ABIGAIL BROWN JUDSON 
BORN DECEMBER 15, 1759 
DIED JANUARY 31, 1842 
MOTHER OF ADONIRAM JUDSON 
ERECTED BY YPSCE 1906 

When she was 27 years old, 
Abigail Brown was married to Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, a Congrega- 
tional minister who was called to 
the pastorate of a church in Mal- 
den, Mass. There their son Ado- 
niram was born August 9, 1788. 
The influence of his mother re- 
mained with Judson to the end of 
his days, for she was a woman of 
strong character and exceptional 
intelligence. When her son was in- 
fluenced by contacts with atheists 
during his college course it was she 
who revived in him the faith that 
he seemed to be in danger of losing. 
She came of excellent New England 
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stock, and her family was well 
known in colonial Rhode Island. 
The house in which Abigail 
Brown Judson was born still stands 
and is commonly known as the 
“Lafayette House” because Gen- 
eral Lafayette was entertained 
there while his troops were en- 
camped in the neighborhood. Her 
grave is in the old burial ground at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


The Secret Place 


The only way to begin the day 
right is to “Begin the day with 
God.” This is true for the family as 
well as for the individual. So, be- 
ginning with the April-May-June 
issue of The Secret Place, this off- 
cial denominational booklet of 
daily devotions will be edited with 
the family particularly in mind— 
the family gathered at the family 
altar. 

Mrs. Jean Beaven Abernethy of 
Columbia, Mo., has been chosen to 
edit the forthcoming issue. Ap- 
proximately 75 Baptist pastors will 
cooperate in producing it. The 
General Council of our Northern 
Baptist Convention has requested 
the Publication Society to print it 





and promote its use among Bap- 
tists. 

All pastors are asked to appoint 
someone in their congregation, 
perhaps the Chairman of the Devo- 
tional Committee of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union, to order a rea- 
sonable supply and to push their 
distribution. Sample copies are now 
available free on request. 


APRIL— MAY — JUNE—1939 





CONFERENCE OF MID-WESTERN STATES CHAIRMEN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
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Share Concern and Hope 

From the hundred Baptist lead- 
ers who came together at the mid- 
year meeting of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion in Chicago, 
issues a message of heart-stirring 
significance to the denomination. 
In a memorandum adopted by 
unanimous vote, the Council de- 
clared its desire to share with 
the constituency the concern and 
hope expressed in the meeting 
with respect to the present situa- 
tion. 

The discussions of the two-day 
meeting of the Council had re- 
vealed conditions which inspired in 
the members a feeling that Baptists 
face a great opportunity and a 


' manifest duty. A great opportunity 


because, there are many signs of a 
turning to religion on the part of 
those who have been indifferent be- 
cause absorbed in material inter- 
ests. A manifest duty because in 
the present state of the world a 
strong and united Baptist fellow- 
ship is immensely important. If we 
would keep the religious liberty 
which has been lost in several 
European countries, if we would 
(Continued on page 255) 






NORTHERN BAPTIST MEN, IN CHICAGO 


Front row, left to right: C. M. Bowline, Kansas; Judson Forrester, Detroit; Carl Matheny, Detroit; 
W. G. Boyle, New York; R. C. Hassrick, Philadelphia; H. A. Phillips, Iowa’ 

Standing, left to right: E. M. D. Bracker, Illinois; F. B. Sack, Detroit; F. Holmer, North Dakota; I. W. 
Turnquist, Chicago; J. A. Potts, Wisconsin; Dr. E. Chalberg, Minnesota; F. S. Sorenson, Illinois; A. M. 
Calvin, Minnesota; G. H. Martin, Michigan; Photographer J. H. Buswell, Kalamazoo 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 




















Women Find the Life Eternal 


Progress in Bengal-Orissa 


At their annual meeting the 
Indian Christian women of these 
provinces showed they are learning 
an independence and power of 
constructive work for the King- 
dom. They contribute generously 
to the two Home Mission fields and 
support a worker of their own. 
Two of their young leaders are 
Miss Sorogini Das, B.A., L.T., and 
Miss Suhasini Prodhan, B.A., 
daughters of Oriya Baptist preach- 
ers, who are headmistress and 
second headmistress of the Bala- 
sore Girls’ High School. Miss Das 
is also District Secretary of the 
Girl Guide Association. Miss Prod- 
han was a delegate to the National 
Student Conference of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, held at Judson 
College, Rangoon, Burma. 


Healing Power in Assam 


A car stopped at the edge of the 
village bazaar, and out jumped 
four women, two American mis- 
sionaries and two Indian. The 
larger of the two Indian young 
women was Dr. Alice Mark. They 
all began at once to make prepara- 
tions for the business of the day, 
setting up a box which contained 
the traveling dispensary with bot- 
tles, cans, jars and bandages. 

“Kee lage? What do you want?” 
asks Dr. Mark, breaking the silence 
as the crowd begins gathering 
about the car. She picks up a small 
pamphlet, and soon she has these 
folks interested not in the sickness 
of their bodies but in the sickness 
of their souls. As she talks, out 
comes a pice and away goes a 
Gospel, another and another. Then 
some one wants to buy a New 
Testament, another, a hymn book. 


Old men with silvered hair proudly 
carry away tracts for their boys, 
“who can read” them to the com- 
munity. Not until they see the 
medicines being packed away, do 


FRARAAMAAAAAMAE 
Women Bearing Spice 


An Easter Meditation by 
Elsie Northrup Chaney 


I do not measure cup and pound exact . 


But in the mortar put a bit of this and 
that; 

A pinch of cloves to grind with cummin 
seed 

A little garlic, anise, mustard seed 

And yellow saffron. A woman knows so 
well 

Just how to mix and flavour spice! My 
pestle 

Wakes the early morn and fills the 
little bamboo house 

With pungent odours—a daily sacrifice 

By woman’s hand upon the altar of her 
home 

Where, back from field and mart, at 
noon, shall come 

Her growing sons, to finger snowy rice 

Deep stained with yellow appetizing 
spice. 


I like to think the odours rise 
Straight up to God. If it were other- 


wise 

I would not find each morn when I 
begin 

A sense of loving favour sent from 
Him: 

As once He sent a shining angel long 
ago 

That those to be the first to hear and 
know 

The message of good cheer and glad 
surprise 

(When from a dark sealed tomb, our 
Christ did rise) 


Should be, not His disciples, not 
soldiers playing dice— 

But weeping women, bearing fragrant 
spice. 


people remember their fevers and 
sores—and the trip home is de- 
layed. 

Dr. Alice Mark, M.B., who 
joined the staff of the Woman’s 
Hospital at Gauhati, Assam in 
1930, is an invaluable member of 
the team which does this medical 
work regularly in Boko and other 
villages. The orphan daughter of 
Assamese Christian parents, she 
was reared by a Christian grand- 
mother, educated in _ mission 
schools, and then sent while still 
quite young to the Ludhiana 
Medical College. She has since 
taken post-graduate work there. 
Within the last few years her 
genuine Christian personality and 
professional ability have had full 
use. Suffering from ill health, Dr. 
Alice Randall, upon whom the 
entire responsibility of the hospital 
has rested, wrote: “I could not 
have managed without her.” 


Hanumamma, A Sudra 


Hanumamma and her husband, 
members of the second highest 
group of the Sudra caste, the 
Kammas, were very earnest and 
devout Hindus. Hanumamma es- 
pecially was very zealous in carry- 
ing on the religious rites of her 
home and used dozens of idols. 
Still she was not satisfied. 

But she did find great satisfac- 
tion in listening to the simple 
stories of the Christian religion 
told by her outcaste servant girl, 
who witnessed faithfully to the 
Savior. “How is it,” thought 
Hanumamma, “that Mary seems 
to have found such joy and peace 
in spite of all her poverty and hard- 
ship in life?” Her daily round: of 
rites and ceremonies became more 
and more meaningless, and in- 
creased her restlessness. 
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In India the women and children 
of the average middle class rural 
homes as well as those in the poorer 
classes gather fodder for the cattle 
after the abundant supply of the 
rainy season has been exhausted. 
They dig up the grass and half the 
roots, pack them into a basket and 
carry them to their homes. 

One day Hanumamma had filled 
her basket and was ready to place 
it on her head and carry it home. 
Not physically strong anyway, she 
felt too weak to undertake the task 
that day. “Did not Mary say that 
if I pray to Jesu Swami whenever 
I need help, he will help me?” she 
reflected. “Jesu Swami, if you are 
the true God, make me strong for 
carrying home my basket of grass.” 

This prayer fell from the lips of 
one whose heart had already been 
touched by the Master and was the 
climax of many days of earnest 
seeking for peace. Almost before it 
was uttered, faith had done its 
work and a life was transformed. 
She picked up her basket without 
any difficulty, placed it upon her 
head and went on her way re- 
joicing. Not only she was trans- 
formed, but she “and her house.” 
Her daughter, husband, and son 
came to Christ through the witness 
of her life. Her husband, who had 
at first persecuted her, insisted 
that he be baptized first. 


Only Yeso Klisto 


Hannah, one of our good women, 
was a delegate to the Leopoldville 
Conference, held in celebration of 
60 years of mission work in the 
Congo. In reporting the meetings, 
which 18 different language groups 
attended, she said: “In all the 
talking in those other tongues, I 
only understood one thing—TYeso 
Klisto (Jesus Christ). Even the 
cannibal tribes from the interior 
whom we have always feared stood 
up and used His name, too, and 
I saw the light of His love in 
their faces and I knew we were 





Sorogini Das and Suhasini Prodhan 


all one in Christ.”—Mary Bonar, 
Banza Manteke, Belgian Congo. 


First Chinese Woman Doctor 


When East China was first being 
subjected to terrific bombardment 
by Japanese troops and airplanes, 
mission stations were hurriedly 
making plans for evacuation, espe- 
cially of the women. On the very 
day the people were to leave 
Shaohing, a terrible bombing oc- 
curred in the heart of the city. Dr. 
Helen Shuai, who has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. F. W. Goddard at 
the Christian Hospital, Shaohing, 


-for several years, was among the 
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last to leave the city. When she 
heard the bombing, she with one 
nurse decided to stay at the hos- 
pital to receive and care for the 
wounded. But only one victim was 
brought in alive, and he died an 
hour later. The two then caught 
the last train out for Shanghai. 

Immediately upon reaching that 
vastly overcrowded and distressed 
city, Dr. Shuai plunged into medi- 
cal work at St. Luke’s Refugee 
Hospital and took the opportunity 
for further study in X-ray. Because 
her relatives are in West China, she 
thought of going there. “But,” she 
says, “I do not want to run away 
because of danger. In these dan- 
gerous places we doctors are needed 
more than ever.” 

This Chinese Christian doctor, 
the first West China Baptist girl to 
take a medical degree, comes from 
a family of deep convictions and 
courage. Her father, Shuai Hai 
Chin, a preacher in Kiating, West 
China, was one of the first in that 
section to accept Christ—in the 
days when such a decision meant a 
break from family and clan. Her 
own decision to become a medical 
doctor brought much hard work, 
hardship, even tuberculosis, but 
she won out. Dr. Shuai is giving 
undivided service to her people. 





This is the way Dr. Helen Shuai travels 
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Pins and Needles and the Gospel 


By EvizaBETH ALLPORT 


The fascinating story of an unusual missionary opportunity 
in the mountains of Cuba, where a lone peddler of pins and 
needles serves also as an itinerant preacher of the gospel 


N THE northeastern part of 
Guantanamo, Cuba, although 
at considerable distance from the 
city of Guantanamo, is an ex- 
tensive tract of land. It contains 
about 400 caballerias of land (13,- 
338 acres). The tract is known as 
Realengo 18 and is so-called be- 
cause realengo means unappropri- 
ated. It is unappropriated land 
belonging to the State. According 
to the chronicles of Don Emilio 
Bacardi Moreau, it was given by 
Count Mompox, an engineer who 
came to eastern Cuba in February, 
1797, “‘with plans for the enlarge- 
ment and prosperity of Santiago, 
together with the eastern part of 
the island.” 

This tract, including both moun- 
tains and fertile valleys, is in- 
habited by 2,500 families, who are 
very industrious in spite of the un- 
certainty of their possession. In the 
midst of threats, persecution, and 
restrictions imposed upon them by 
the big sugar companies which have 
endeavored to take this territory 
from them, the people have not 
ceased the cultivation of this 
richly productive section. 

Convinced of the truth that “in 
union there is strength,” the in- 
habitants have organized under the 
name of the “ Association of Neigh- 
bors Agriculturists of Realengo 
18.” This Association has been 
legally recognized by the govern- 
ment of the province. The president 
of this organization is Lino Alvarez 


Padilla, a captain in the Cuban 
army during the war for independ- 
ence, and defender of the interests 
of the inhabitants of Realengo 18 
for more than 25 years. 

Toward the end of 1934, the 
gospel of Christ reached the neigh- 
borhood of La Caridad in the 
southern part of Realengo 18. 
Sefiora Mariana del Valle, who had 
spent some time in the city of 
Guantanamo, and there had heard 





Native homes in the Realengo 


and accepted the Good News, be- 
gan to tell the gospel story to those 
who came to her home and to those 
whom she visited. Through her 
testimony Pedro Torres y Torres 
and his wife, Lucia Gémez Ortega, 
were converted. Meanwhile, in 
another neighborhood called El 
Lechero, the gospel was preached 
through some Haitian Christians 
who were harvesting coffee in that 
section. Thus, in a comparatively 
short time, the gospel reached the 
ears of many. 

Soon the people felt the need of 
some one who could preach to them 





regularly and carry on a more ex- 
tensive and intensive work. So 
Pedro Torres decided to go to 
Tiguabos, another village in this 
unappropriated land. Here Louis 
Felipe Chib4s, a consecrated mem- 
ber of our Guantanamo church, had 
resided for several years. He is a 
peddler, who goes from house to 
house, selling the many little 
things that are necessary in every 


- home, but very hard to get in these 


country places. He not only peddles 
thread, needles, pins, and cloth, 
but wherever he goes he leaves a 
tract or one of the Gospels, 
and always speaks a word for 
Christ. Hearing the Macedonian 
call, ““Come and help us,” from 
Pedro Torres, Luis Felipe re- 
sponded gladly. Since he had al- 
ready gained the confidence and 
respect of all the people of the dis- 
trict, he has been able to hold 
preaching services in different homes 
offered for this purpose. 

The gospel has now reached all 
points of Realengo 18 so that few, 
if any, families have not at least a 
portion of the Bible, or a New 
Testament, or a tract. Many are 
hearing and accepting the gospel 
gladly. At present there are three 
regular meeting places for preach- 
ing services, and one Sunday 
school besides the one in Tiguabos. 
The services are well attended in 
spite of the fact that the only way 
to reach these places, except Ti- 
guabos, is by horseback or on foot. 
On Christmas Day, 1937, Pedro 
Torres and his wife, the first con- 
verts, were baptized. Since then 
25 others have been baptized. Still 
others are being instructed, who 
will be baptized later. This group 
of believers of Realengo 18 are 
anxious to have a church building 
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in their midst, also a school, a 
church, and a parsonage in Ti- 
guabos. In March, 1938, they began 
to raise money for such buildings. 
I attended the service held at 
Tiguabos in April, when they met 
to bring in their first offering which 
amounted to more than $60. This, 
with the gift of $60 from a Baptist 
friend in Homer, N. Y., was used 
to purchase a building. It needs 
some repairs but at present it is 
being used just as it is, as a dwell- 
ing for our worker, Luis Felipe 
Chib4s, and as a meeting house 
for preaching and Sunday school. 

Our peddler-preacher formerly 
had the use of a horse which 
greatly helped in the advancement 
of the work. Some time ago the 
horse died and now he has to 
travel on foot, which naturally 
retards his work considerably. The 
people have started a fund, which 
now amounts to $40, to buy an- 
other horse. They are also raising 
a building fund for a church in 
- Realengo 18 and another in Tigua- 
bos. When these goals are reached, 
the present building can be used 
as parsonage and school. These 
Christians have still another vision, 
that of being able to support their 
pastor so that he can give all of 
his time to the work of Christ. 
Moreover, they have selected Fri- 
day as a special missionary day, 
when each Christian is to call on 


A baptismal scene in the Realengo field in Cuba 





some one in his district not yet a 
believer, in an effort to carry out 
the Great Commission. If it is im- 
possible to go on Friday, he or she 
may choose some other day of 
the week. The idea is that every 
Christian of Realengo 18 shall 
make at least one missionary call 
each week. 


Long Patience 
for Evangelistic Results 


We worked on this field for our 


first Polish convert as long as Jud- . 


son worked in Burma for the first 
fruits of his labors. While many 
activities make up our program 
and are of real help to those whoat- 
tend them, we never lose sight of the 
fact that we want to make for 
Christ a commanding place in the 
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life of every man, woman, boy, and 
girl whom we can reach. In a re- 
cent service four made decisions 
for Christ. 

One was a woman whom we have 
known for a period of years. She 
was interested in handicraft and 
some of the week-day activities, 
but not until almost two years ago 
did she show any interest in the re- 
ligious services. Then she came 
with great regularity, in spite of the 
opposition of her husband and the 
sneers of her grown sons. She is 
awaiting baptism now. Another 
was a ninth-grade girl from a Rus- 
sianhome. Our entrance into that 
home came when a baby died, sev- 
eral years ago. The father was 
unwilling to pay the priest’s fee for 
the funeral service and said the 
baby would be buried without a 
service. The mother came to us 
for help. A simple service was 
conducted on the front porch of the 
home because the father would not 
permit it in the house. The wife 
attended our religious services 
whenever she could slip away from 
the home, but the daughter did not 
come into the building until about 
three years ago. By that time the 
mother had been baptized, and the 
father was his daughter’s escort to 
and from the Center when she came 
to evening activities. At last he is 
(Continued on page 255) 





A Mission Sunday school at Guantanamo, Cuba 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxLD WIDE GUILD 


THE Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 





School of World Friendship 


First Baptist Cuurcu, 
Mat.pen, Mass. 


This great church with a great 
history organized a school of mis- 
sions which was held during Janu- 
ary and February. Realizing the 
importance and urgency of the 
cause of Christian World Friend- 
ship, the pastor, Dr. George Arthur 
Clarke, called together a commit- 
tee of men and women, represent- 
ing various organizations of the 
church, and asked them to serve as 
a church committee to plan the 
school. Outstanding men and 
women were on this committee. 
Dr. Isaac Higginbotham of Massa- 
chusetts assisted the committee 
in its planning. The school met 
on seven consecutive Wednesday 
evenings. The general theme of 
the school was “Our church and 
the world parish.” Two special 
courses were offered: “Christian 
Friendship at Home” and “‘Chris- 
tian Friendship Abroad.” Ad- 
dresses given in connection with 
the school were on such subjects as 
“The Missionary Obligation,” “The 
Meaning of the Good Neighbor,” 
“Men and Christian World Friend- 
ship,” and “Judson, The Man 
From Malden.” A_ church-wide 
participation was secured in the 
reading of “Who Is My Neigh- 
bor?” In the excellent promotion 
literature setting forth this school, 
the following paragraph was dis- 
played: 

The Vital Church 1s a Missionary 
Church. Missions are of the very 
nature and genius of the Christian 
faith. Our two main objectives 
in the School of Christian World 


Friendship are to gain information 
and to stir the whole church to action. 
The obligation resting on the church 
to “make disciples of all nations” 
cannot be discharged without wide- 
spread intelligent interest, which is 
secured by a knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities offered. The church with 
the missionary mind longs to share 
the good things of God’s grace with 
all mankind. 
The enrolment in this school at the 
“halfway mark was 157. 


Unitep CuurcuH or DuLutTH 
MINNESOTA 


Rev. John R. Pennington, pas- 
tor, conducted a six-week school of 
missions, January 15 to February 
19. The books were on the sub- 
jects—“India” and “The City.” 
There were classes for adults, 
young people, intermediates, pri- 
mary and junior children. An 
efficient organization was estab- 
lished including a Committee on 
Religious Education, Enrolment 
Committee, Attendance Committee, 
Equipment Committee. The Ca- 
thedral Hour was held each evening 
from 7:50 to 8:15 as a general as- 
sembly. The school opened with 
an enrolment of over 100 on the 
first night, and interest and attend- 
ance exceeded that of a year ago. 


Circulating Library 


I noticed in the missionary de- 
partment of the February Mis- 
SIONS a paragraph concerning cir- 
culating libraries. I should like 
to add to that the information that 
Wisconsin has had a circulating 
library for many years. It com- 
prises about 400 volumes, is owned 
by the Woman’s State Missionary 
Society, and is in charge of the 


State Secretary of the Reading 
Program. It is made up of books 
for all ages, but all chosen from the 
complete reading list. Books are 
sent out to any church desiring 
them. Beside this, many of the 
associations and individual churches 
have their own circulating libra- 
ries of missionary and inspira- 
tional books. I should be glad to 


’ give particulars as to how our li- 


brary is financed, its rules, and any 
other information desired to any 
one interested in starting such a 
library. I find it of incalculable 
value in promoting the reading 
program.—Reported by Mrs. W. R. 
Hinrichs, Verona, Wisconsin, State 
Reading Secretary for Wisconsin. 


New Mission Study Materials 


The Department of Missionary 
Education announces a 16-page 
pamphlet listing the missionary 
education materials for 1939-1940. 
Titles of books and descriptive 
paragraphs setting forth the ma- 
terials for all age groups are here 
listed with authors and prices. 
Write to the Department for a 
copy of this pamphlet. 

The themes are Christ and the 
World Community—At Home and 
Christ and the World Community— 
Abroad. The title of the adult 
book on the Home Mission theme 
is Homeland Harvest, by A. H. 
Liwouze. (Ready April15.) At- 
tractive for general reading and 
suggestive for study, this book 
tells the story of the frontier 
churches, demonstrates the results 
of home mission effort, and inter- 
prets the place of American missions 
in the world wide Christian move- 
ment. It emphasizes the new 
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leadership arising in the major 
home mission fields, methods of 
evangelism today, and the cost. 


Through Tragedy To Tri- 
umph: The World Church in the 
World Crisis, by Bastn MaTHEws, 
is the title of the adult book on the 
Foreign Mission theme. (Ready 
June 1.) The world mission of 


Christianity is freshly described 
against the background of the 
International Missionary Council 
meeting at Madras. Mr. Math- 
ews gives a perspective of the 
universal church, of its problems 
and achievements, of the essentials 
of the faith by which it lives, of its 
plans and hopes for the future. 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 

















New Chapter in Litchfield 


On December 12, 1938, a Royal 
Ambassador chapter was organized 
with 15 boys as charter members. 
This chapter has appropriately 
taken the name of John Howard, of 
Khargpur, Bengal, India. Mr. 
Howard was ordained to the minis- 
try in this church during the pas- 
torate of his father, and has kept in 
touch with the church by corre- 
spondence through more than 20 
years of his service. Another mem- 
ber of this distinguished family is 
Foreign Secretary R. L. Howard of 
the Foreign Mission Society and 
formerly President of Judson Col- 
lege, Rangoon, Burma. John 
Drake is Ambassador-in-Chief, Glen 
Randle is Recorder, and Duaine 
Sackett is the Chief Counsellor, 
under an advisory board. 


Greater Boston Rally 


An enthusiastic group of boys 
and chapter leaders, counsellors, 
executives, and guests gathered at 
the Malden Y.M.C.A., Wednes- 
day, December 28, for the final 
sport tournament. Semi-finals in 
major events had been run off in 
districts prior to the day. Con- 
tests included bowling, basket-ball, 
swimming, and ping pong. Seven 
different chapters scored points and 
four prizes were awarded. 

1. Smith Chapter, First Church, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





2. Ufford Chapter, First Church, 
Medford, Mass. 

3. Bruce Chapter, Dorchester 
Temple, Dorchester, Mass. 

4. Carr Chapter, First Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 
A free swim period arid general 
game period followed the sports 
program. A camp staff conference 
was held from 4:00 to 6:00 pP.m., 
with Dean Floyd Carr presiding 
over a well-attended meeting. All 
enjoyed a chicken pie supper, camp 
songs, and camp movies. The spe- 
cial attraction of the evening was 
the introduction of Irving “Bump” 
Hadley, Yankee star pitcher, who 
held the men and boys spellbound 
with his witty and interesting re- 
marks, and concluded by showing 
his famous baseball movies. 


Ocean Park Enrolment 


On February 15 the enrolment 
for the 1939 camp was 60. This is 
the largest number yet enrolled at 
so early adate. The camp will be 
conducted in four periods: 

July 3-15 

July 17-29 

July 31-August 12 

August 14-28 
The last period is known as a travel 
educational period. A new camp 
prospectus is now off the press and 
ready for distribution among par- 
ents of boys desiring information 
about the camp. 
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Royal Ambassador News 


Rev. J. Lewis Bowser, Pastor of 
the Indianola Baptist Church, 
Iowa, writes that the local Rotary 
Club has offered to back the estab- 
lishment of a combined organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scouts and the 
Royal Ambassadors. 

@ 8 @ 

In a 19-day tour in North and 
South Dakota, Rev. Floyd L. Carr 
was welcomed into a large number 
of churches, speaking particularly 
on men’s work for boys. His itin- 
erary included Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Bottineau, Kenmare, Minot and 
Bismarck, all in North Dakota, and 
Mobridge, Madison, and Dell Ra- 
pids, in South Dakota. 

@ 383 6 

The promotion of work for boys 
in North and South Dakota is 
being undertaken in a series of 
father and son banquets under the 
direction of Rev. W. H. Bayles, 
Director of Religious Education. 
One was held on February 7 at 
Brookings, S. D., attended by 108 
men and boys. The pastor of this 
church, Rev. C. E. Tulga, ministers 
to both the State College and the 
community. 

@ @ @ 

On the night of February 14, the 
Noank and Mystic churches of 
Connecticut united in an annual 
father and son banquet with 76 
men and boys from these two 
churches in attendance. Floyd L. 
Carr of New York was the speaker. 
The men of the Noank church 
gave a fine musical program. 


6 @ 6 

The Boston Baptist Social Un- 
ion, the largest organization of 
Baptist men in the East, recently 
conducted a young people’s night, 
when Leland W. Kingman, Vice- 
President of the Social Union, and 
also the Business Manager of the 
Royal Ambassador Boys’ Camp at 
Ocean Park, presented the chal- 
lenge of the 1939 camp program. 
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Ring Out the Old, Ring in the New 


Dear Girls of the Guild: 

How fast the months have gone. 
Perhaps you are just as surprised 
as I am to find us almost at the 
close of one year and on the verge 
of another. At this point in be- 
tween, it behooves us to look care- 
fully both ways, check up on our 
progress and set our minds on the 
adventure of the days to be. 

The last bell rings on April 15! 
For what? For reports of course. 
Reports are like looking at your- 
self in a mirror. They give you a 
chance to appreciate the good 
points, but most of all to see 
where improvements can be made. 
In your April meeting you might 
review your year, making a list of 
your strong points and one of your 
weak points, and then look at them 
again when you build your pro- 
gram for the year ahead. Can you 
guess how eager your National Sec- 
retary is to see the reports, to 
know where your achievements are 
and where we need to strengthen 
our work together? So when that 
little blue post-card comes along, 
receive it gladly, fill it out com- 
pletely and mail it promptly! 

How about the Reading Con- 





test? The bell rings on April 15 for 
this too. Immediately after there 
should be a flood of cards to the 
National Guild office giving name 
and address of the person to whom 
the picture award is to be sent, and 
which year this is in which your 
chapter has qualified. There is a 
tardy bell too. No chapter report- 
ing after July 1 can be credited. 


Who will help make the Guild, 


exhibit at Los Angeles a success? 
Recognition will be given for the 
best posters. Three types will be 
judged, general Guild poster, Read- 
ing Contest poster, and poster on 
the inspirational theme, Bridges. 
These will be judged separately for 
the three divisions of the Guild. 
The best program for the year and 
the best year-book will receive 
similar awards. You will receive 
definite instructions where and 
when to send your entry. 

Ring up the cash register! Is your 
April payment in for the Guild 
gift? Are you up to last year and 
perhaps a little beyond? Guild 
girls will not fail to do their part in 
sharing the Light of the World 
with ‘“‘such as sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.”’ 





Christie Chapter, W. W. G., Presque Isle, Maine 
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Are you a Judson Fellow? Before 
the year ends many a Guild mem- 
ber will be one, thus in the sacri- 
ficial spirit of Ann and Adoniram 
Judson, entering more deeply the 
world task of the church which 
Judson made so real to Baptists. 

Some of you will want to present 
the new two-act Judson play, “We 
Will Keep Faith.” It requires only 
six characters, the stage settings 
are simple and it is especially ap- 
propriate for young people. You 
may order it for 5¢ from the Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Fifty years from now when the 
chimes ring out from the chapel of 
Judson College, Burma, and the 
Fellowship Chest is opened, among 
the names of Judson Fellows read 
will be Guild girls, and many of you 
will recall this year of special dedi- 
cation in which you had a part. I 
hope every chapter will report to 
your Guild State Secretary the 
number of Judson Fellows in your 
membership. 

By this time perhaps you’ve 
discovered that the inspirational 
theme for 1939-40 is to be Bells. 
The idea came from California, 
where mission bells are one of the 
interesting characteristics of the 
landscape. What a suggestive theme 
for a variety of program and rally 
features, but isn’t it more a call to 
Christian girlhood to send pealing 
out over a troubled world a glad, 
ringing, hopeful message of peace, 
good-will and the love of God? 

What harmony of ringing music 
there can be when every race and 
nation lifts its Christian witness, 
each in its own tone. In our study 
theme of the New Year, Christ and 
the World Community—at Home, 
Abroad, we are to realize the family 
of God as “one great fellowship of 
love around the whole wide earth.” 
How desperately the world needs 
fellowship and codperation. It must 
spring from the spirit of Christ in 
men’s hearts and Christian dis- 
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ciples must demonstrate the way. 
Therefore in this new year Guild 
girls will want to make Christian 
fellowship a real and living thing, 
not only in our study and worship, 
but in our active friendliness with 
other races and nationalities. May 
the World Wide Guild be in minia- 
ture a Christian World Fellowship. 
We ring down the close of one 
year requesting no reward for our 
efforts; we answer the call of the 
coming year asking but a share in 
the unfinished task. 
I want no heaven till earth be Thine 
No glory crown, while work of Thine 
remaineth here; 
Till earth shall shine among the stars, 
Her tears wiped out, her captives free, 
Her voice a music unto Thee. 
For crown more work give Thou to me. 
Ever your friend, 


11 Hp 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





A Very Special House Party 


Western Pennsylvania Guild Girls 
had a splendid time at their House 
Party in the Mt. Lebanon Baptist 





From Maine to California 


The Christie Chapter of Presque 
Isle, Maine, composed of 20 teen- 
age girls, must be a busy one for 
they not only meet twice a month, 
but are active in other groups. 

To commemorate Judson Sun- 
day the pageant, “The Heroine of 
Ava”’ was presented. An offering of 
$9.00 was received and used in 
missionary work. In recognition of 
Guild Vesper Sunday the impres- 
sive candle-light service, “Gates of 
Light” was given. Five dollars was 
given to the Guild Gift fund. 
Much worth-while reading has been 
done in the Reading contest. The 
White Cross quota has already 
been filled. Two boxes were sent to 
India, one to Burma, one to the 
Kodiae Mission, and two to Ari- 
zona. The Kodiac Mission will be 
made a special study, and more 
boxes will be sent there later. The 
Guild girls were hostesses at a 
social held at the church recently, 
and a Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet is being planned. 





From the Thelma Cushing 
Chapter of the Highland Park 
Baptist Church in Los Angeles 
comes this story of delightful 
friendship with the Guild Chapter 
in the Italian Baptist Church: 

“For several years the Italian 
Baptist Church and the Highland 
Park Baptist Church have had very 
pleasant relations. Especially has 
this been true with the Guild girls. 
For a number of years the girls of 
the two churches have had annual 
functions together. The splendid 
pastor, Mr. Domenic D’Addario 
and his charming wife have en- 
deared themselves to us. The 
Thelma Cushing Chapter of the 
Highland Park Church entertained 
the Italian girls at a garden party 
last July. The Italian girls returned 
this party with a spaghetti dinner 
which was followed with games and 
a sing and a season of prayer.” 

Don’t you all want to go to Cali- 
fornia to the national Guild Ban- 
quet in June and meet these girls? 


‘dl i ae ale 
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Los Angeles Guilders at their garden party 


Church, October 14-16. Special 
guests were Miss Alma and Miss 
Mary Noble. The convention was 
planned as a farewell party for 
Alma Mater and Miss Mary. Their 
presence, the personality of all the 
leaders, and the gracious hospital- 
ity of the ladies of the Mt. Lebanon 
Church combined to make the | 
House Party an inspiring and 
happy occasion. 

As Pittsburgh is a city of many 
bridges, that missionary theme was 
certainly appropriate. With a po- 
lice escort the girls had a grand 
opportunity to see Pittsburgh’s 
bridges as they toured the city. 
Our leaders at the convention led 
us across many other bridges, 
bridges to other lands and people, 
bridges to other times and places, 
bridges which the loving service of 
Guild Girls everywhere can help to 
build. Some of our most helpful 
bridge designers were Miss Alma 
and Miss Mary Noble, Mrs. E. C. 
Brush, and Miss Helen Darby, city 
missionary in Pittsburgh. 

More than 300 girls attended the 
banquet, Saturday evening. The 
bridge decorations and a beautiful 
candle-light service conducted by 
the Junior Guild from the Mt. 
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Lebanon Church helped to make 
the banquet unusually fine. Awards 
were presented by Mrs. Dan C. 
Lewis, the Western Pennsylvania 
Secretary. 

A communion service in which 
eight of the Guild girls assisted Dr. 
Albert H. Gage brought the House 
Party to a close. The girls who at- 
tended this convention are agreed 
that a Guild House Party is one of 
the most inspiring and enjoyable 
week-ends any girl could have. 


Theme for 1939-40 


Program committees who like to 
plan early for the year ahead will 
want to order the pamphlet on the 
new missionary study books and 
materials, now available at the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. 

This year, in keeping with the 
developing sense of world fellow- 
ship among Christians, we have a 
general theme including both home 
and foreign missions in its scope: 
Christ and the World Community— 
at Home, Abroad. Something of the 
great sweep of home missions and 
the real people engaged in them 
and touched by them will be given 
us most vividly in the books we are 
to read. The foreign study will deal 
with no particular mission field but 
will bring us into a sense of fellow- 
ship with Christian young people 
of many lands and the things they 
are thinking and doing. If we plan 
early and carefully, this year ought 
to give us new horizons to our 
vision and new companions in the 
quest of a Christian world. 


Puerto Rico Guild Girls 


A teacher at San Juan Commu- 
nity House writes the following 
interesting letter. You may read 
more about her work in the Book 
of Remembrance under March 20. 


‘My dear Miss Kappen: 

“Your letter was happy read 
and at the same time I give you 
my thanks for your materials that 


are a great help to us. We have a. 


group of enthusiastic W.W.G.’s 
and Christians. They are a great 
help to me in all the Christian Cen- 
ter activities. Many have been 
growing at my side since their age 
of kindergarten. We are having 
very interested programs where 
all of them are taken part. Also 
missionary programs outside the 
church and in the church. They 
like to go to other places to give 
messages and give their codpera- 
tion to the other organization. 

“T know your help is going to be 
of great blessing and help to us in 
the future. They decided to be a 
member of the Judson Fellowship. 
With love and best wishes for the 
coming year, 

Petronila Nieves.” 
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Lowville Senior Guild 


The Senior Guild is the only one 
of its kind, we believe, because it 
has a membership of nearly 60 and 
has members from all the local 
churches. The members hold meet- 
ings each month and the commit- 
tees, as named by the president, 
function without exception. We 
give $81.00 each year for the Bap- 
tist Missionary fund; send two 
White Cross boxes; give $10.00 to 
Miss Ursula Dresser, our mission- 
ary in India, and then do any worth 
while work which we are asked to 
do, including the Red Cross, Wel- 
fare League, local hospital, com- 
munity poor, etc. At our annual 
candle-light vesper service in De- 
cember, 48 members and nearly 
200 other people attended. 














Children’s World Crusade 














Dear Crusaders: 

Treasure Chests! We all like 
them, don’t we? Almost every- 
body has some place into which he 
puts the things he treasures most. 
There are all kinds, of course. 
Girls sometimes have a special 
drawer for their loved keepsakes 
and boys always have their pockets, 
if nothing more. 

Treasure chests are not always 
for selfish hoarding, sometimes 
they are for holding things we want 
to share with other people. Bap- 
tist people this year have been 
planning just this kind of chest. 
You all have been hearing, I am 
sure, about Adoniram Judson, born 
150 years ago, who went as a 
missionary to the other side of the 
world to share the story of God’s 
love. Because of him and many 
other missionaries like him, thou- 
sands of people in that land are 
Christians today. And because of 
Judson Baptists learned to share 
the love of God through our 


churches and our missionaries not 
only in Burma, but in many parts 
of the world and all over our own 
country. Because we know that 
when people love God truly they 
live together helpfully, we are 
asking as many boys and girls as 
possible to give an extra dollar for 
missions and thus become Junior 
Judson Fellows, sharing the love of 
God through their gifts as Judson 
did through his service. 

The names of the Judson Fellows 
are being collected in our churches 
and placed in a real chest which is 
to be sent to Burma. When it 
reaches there it will be placed in 
the chapel at the college which 
bears Judson’s name and kept for 
50 years, and then opened when 
Baptist people everywhere cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of 
Judson’s birth. Many of you will 
be celebrating that anniversary. 
And many boys and girls to whom 
Miss Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs, 
Mr. Farmer and Miss Mixer are 
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telling the story of Jesus’ love will 
be celebrating it, too. And all 
because of a love that was shared 
by those whose names are in the 
treasure chest. I wonder if they 
will read your names and thank 
God because out of your own 
treasure chest you helped to tell 
them about Him. 

God so loved that He gave, 

Judson so loved that he served, 

I so love that I share. 

Ever your friend, 


as O Hoppe 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sunday School for Buddhist 
Children 


We started a little Sunday School 
for Buddhist children seven years 
ago, in which some of the college 
students at Judson College lead 
the various departments. We gath- 
ered the children in, as it were, 
each Sunday. The distance was 
too far for them to walk and come 
alone, so we called for them in a 
car. Seven years ago we had one 
carload. Now we have a bus and 
it is a common sight to see 60 smil- 
ing children crowded in. As the 
bus leaves the compound (to go 
home) we hear far down the road 
the echoes of some Christian song 
they are carrying back to their 
village. 

Just recently one teacher told 
me of how one of her little Buddhist 






Six little Buddhist boys 


girls had remembered all during the 
hot season vacation about God. 
The little girl, who had known no 
God in Buddhism, no understand- 
ing of a Father to be with one and 
care, said to her teacher, “I re- 
membered all the time I was away 
about God. And you know He 
was with me. One time when my 
sister was afraid, I told her our 
song: “Do not fear, God is near.’ 
He is near us, isn’t He?” 

We always invite the parents to 
come to our Christmas tree and 
service. The first year about six 
came. Now we have about 20 
Buddhists! We feel very humble 
and very grateful for this privilege 





How do you like a swing? 


of having these Buddhist children 


for even this little while. God 
does speak to baby hearts, and we 
feel He is working through this 
Sunday School.—Mrs. G. E. Gates, 
Judson College, Rangoon, Burma. 


Indian Crusaders at 


Lodge Grass 


One of the outstanding goals of 
this year is to study missions, and 
see what new adventures we can 
find in missionary giving. The 
Crusaders have been most en- 
thusiastic. In our secretary’s book 
we have a picture of Miss Elsie 
Kappen. Some of the children 
remember when she visited our 
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Santa Claus in Burma 


reservation some years ago and 
received from Mrs. Bread the 
Indian name, “Good Country.” 
Minnie Ellen White Man, whose 
picture appeared as a baby in her 
mother’s arms on the front cover of 
Missions several years ago, is the 
secretary of our C.W.C. band. She 
has started to take piano lessons 
and hopes to be able soon to play 
for our meetings—Malvina Johnson. 


New Study Materials 


A pamphlet announcing the 
study books, programs and ma- 
terials for 1939-40 is now available, 
and the Department of Missionary 
Education has them for distribu- 
tion. Write for your copy and be- 
gin early to plan for the new year. 

The study theme is to be a 
general one embracing both home 
and foreign missions and showing 
the missionary task as one: Christ 
and the World Community—at Home, 
Abroad. 

For the home mission side of 
this theme boys and girls will be 
particularly interested in Alaska. 
For the foreign mission side no 
particular country will receive 
emphasis, but the adventure and 
romance of missions will be fea- 
tured and various types of mission- 
ary work around the world wil] 
be revealed through program and 
story. Through the wealth of 
material with which to work, this 
ought to be a year of broadening 
interest and deepening friendship 
for our boys and girls. 
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Alberta Learns To Do Her Share 


Alberta arrived at kindergarten 
one morning, all smiles. “See, 
I brought a penny for milk!’ The 
child was thrilled, but it was so 
unusual for her to have a penny 
that the teachers wondered about 
the incident. A short time later 
Alberta’s mother arrived and re- 
lated this story: ‘“‘Teacher, I 
want to explain where Alberta got 
that penny. I just had two cents, 
and gave them to my little girl— 
and told her to go to the store and 
buy two cents’ worth of onions to 
put into the soup I was making. 
Alberta looked up at me and says, 
‘Mama, why can’t I buy one 
cent’s of onions and bring one cent 
to kindergarten for milk?’”’ 

“Teacher,” the mother con- 
tinued, “I knowed we needed the 
onions, but I couldn’t bring myself 
.to disappoint her, for I wants her to 
to learn to do her share!”— 
Janet Byron, Bethel House, Camp- 
bell, Ohio. 


Mather Girl Shares 
Food and Gifts 

Among the papers handed in by 
one of the girls at Mather School 
was this paragraph: ‘“‘At my home 
there are many poor people. There 
is one little girl who lives with her 
mother in a one-room house. This 
room is their kitchen, bedroom, and 
living-room. Often it is cold and 
damp because it is built down on 
the ground, and when it rains the 
roof leaks. The only heat they 
have when it is cold is from the 
fire in the old broken fireplace at 
the end of the room. This little 
girl is 13 years old, but she has 
never gone to school. Since she 
has been big enough to work she 
has had to help her mother to 
provide food and clothes for herself 
and her two younger sisters. This 
Christmas I shall share with them 
my dinner and the gifts which I 
have received at Mather. Yes, I 


shall give the little girl my doll.” 


Gifts From a Christian Center 


I wish you could see our kinder- 
garten as the children come, so 
bright and gay and full of pep. 
How they enjoy the fellowship at 
the Center. They were asked to 
bring a vegetable with them the 
day before Thanksgiving. A new 
family with ten children had moved 
into the neighborhood, but they 
could not attend as they had no 
clothes to wear. Two kinder- 
gartners went with the teacher to 
deliver the vegetables to this fam- 
ily, who were very much surprised 
to receive a gift. The mother 
said “Thank you”’ several times, 


and promised the children would. . 


come to the Christian Center as 
soon as they could.—Jean Lund, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


J 





Playing games with Mrs. Hobbs 


Jungle Children 


When Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs went 
op their tour to visit the villages 
it was the children who interested 
them so much. This is what they 
wrote about it: 

“Children everywhere! Every- 
where we looked we saw children. 
Children with brown faces, dark 
brown eyes, tangled hair, and very 
few clothes. Some had ragged 
clothes, or no clothes at all. Some 
had shaved heads, some had their 
dark hair tied in a knot on top of 
their heads. Some showed signs 
of having a bath, and others were 
covered with sores on their faces 
and heads and bodies. What a joy 
it was to be greeted by their happy 
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faces, except those who were a bit 
shet de and drew back with a little 
timidity or fear when we appeared. 
We can see that the journeys into 
the villages during this touring 
season are going to be filled with 
abundance of joy and good fun 
along with the problems which 
would naturally come. The great- 
est impression we had last week 
while travelling about was of the 
great number of children there are 
and what a possibility there is for 
work with them and their families. 
“At the end of the visits to the 
villages and on the way home we 
thought over the places we had 
visited. We could see those little 
brown faces come before us, those 
little bodies which need attention 
medically, and the many children 
who will be ready to come into the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools.” 


Missionary Education in 
San Salvador 


The Baptist church in San Sal- 
vador celebrates Mission Day the 
second Sunday in August. Last 
year the Primary Department had 
very special envelopes. From cop- 
ies of Missions we cut pictures of 
children of other mission fields and 
pasted them on the offering enve- 
lopes. Opposite the picture was 
written, “Jesus loves the little 
children of the world.” The little 
folk were delighted with their 
munecas (dolls), as they often call 
pictures of children. There was a 
general chorus of “‘See my muneca. 
Let me see yours. Senorita, who 
is this fellow?” By the time the 
happy faces on the envelopes had 
been studied, a real contact had 
been formed with missions. We 
wondered whether the little folk 
would yield up the loved envelope 
the following Sunday, but they 
did and with a generous offering. 
In addition to the special offering 
the children have a mission box in 
which offerings are placed each 
Sunday.—Evalena McCutcheon. 
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» LHE CONFERENCE TABLE. 





THREE things are of particular 
interest and importance to the 
women of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at this time of the 
year: (1) Reports; (2) Program and 
theme for the coming year; (3) 
Women at the annual Northern 
Baptist Convention in Los Angeles. 

Report.—What are you in 
your society doing with the report 
blanks which are sent to you at 
the end of the fiscal year? Do you 
mislay them? Do you fill them out 
carelessly? OR, do you conscien- 
tiously and painstakingly give the 
information which is asked for? 
ONLY if you do the last, can a 
truly accurate picture be given of 
what Baptist women have done. 

From all indications, very few 
societies had a mid-year gift box 
opening. Be sure that your society 
has a gift box opening in April and 
that it reports the money received. 
Mrs. Jane Dorr Bromley’s new and 
lovely gift box opening program, 
The Bridge of Love, is ready for 
your use. 

At the time of the opening of 
this year’s boxes have the new 
boxes—“ Bells”’—available for dis- 
tribution. They were ready for you 
last month. 

Be.is.—A very interesting and 
stimulating program has been pre- 
pared for the coming year by the 
women of Southern California. 
The general topic of “Bells” 
brings to mind an almost endless 
procession of bells which have had 
great influence on our lives. The 
“Bells” of this year’s program will 
carry us into the work of Christian 
citizenship, Christian friendliness, 
white cross, stewardship, C.W.C., 
reading and literature, the general 
organization of women’s work, 
China, Japan, Mexico, Africa, and 





the Madras Conference. Supple- 
mentary helps will make the pres- 
entation of an interesting and in- 
spiring program unusually simple. 
The program and the helps will be 
ready in April. Throughout the 
year, as we listen to the chimes of 
bells, we will carry in our minds 
the theme of the year. 

THe NortHern Baptist Con- 
VENTION.—The women are to have 
a vital part in the program of the 
annual meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Los Angeles 
in June. An afternoon has been set 
aside during the convention for 
a woman’s mass meeting. This is 
the first time in the history of the 
convention that such a thing has 
been done and plans are being 
made to make this one of the out- 
standing sessions of the convention. 

This meeting will be on Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 22, at 2.00 
o'clock. The program and the 
place of meeting will be given in 
the May Conference Table. 

Other meetings of particular in- 
terest to women, and to whieh all 
are cordially invited are: 

Annual meeting of the Board of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, June 
16-18. 

Annual meeting of the Board of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, June 15. 

President’s Luncheon (time and 
place to be announced next month). 

Women’s Conference, Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 21, at 3.30 
o’clock. 

Women’s Fellowship Dinner, 
Friday, June 23. 

The California women, with 
California hospitality, will be there 
to greet you as you come from all 
points of the United States. 
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WAR and PEACE 


At the 14th Conference on the 
Cause and Cure, in Washington, 
D. C., the National Committee on 
Women’s Work was fortunate to 
have Miss Sallie Coy, Chairman of 
the Christian Citizenship Com- 
mittee, attend as its representative. 
The women of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention should be inter- 
ested in the policies which were 
given approval at this conference 
and which member organizations 
are urged to support. As outlined 
by Miss Coy in her report, these 
were: 

1. Positive action programs for 
cultural, economic and _ political 
cooperation among the nations of 
the western hemisphere. 

2. Continuance of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram. 

3. Consultation, in the event of 
war or threat of war, with other 
signatories, to: determine a basis 
for peaceful settlement. 

4. Utilization of the conference 
method to deal with specific inter- 
national questions, such as eco- 
nomic adjustments, reduction of ar- 
maments, protection of minorities. 

5. Expansion of the cooperation 
of the United States with the 
League of Nations. 

6. Increased appropriations for 
the Department of State to meet 
its growing responsibilities in the 
maintenance of peace. 

7. A national defense policy 
which is correlated with a con- 
structive foreign policy for peace 
and which recognizes both the 
economic wastefulness of arma- 
ments and the necessity for in- 
ternal economic stability. 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


World Famous for more than 
50 years 
Sweet tone; Ast 
Durable; 


Suitable for Missions, Camps, 
Schools, Homes, etc. 


Write for Folder 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept.M Chicago, Ill. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
16. 


ay. 
18. 






















































































No. 28—Resurrection 26. “our guide . . . unto death.” 
Assurance 28. “and . . . ye believed.” 
Aiea 29. “it is raised . .*. glory.” 
“live, and move, and have 31. Two thirds of ten. 
our...” 34. “O death, where .. . thy 
“and the . . . shall make you sting?” 
free.” 36. “how that . . . died for our 
“ .. since by man came sins.” ’ 
death.” 39. “The last enemy that . . . be 
“|. . of one born out of due destroyed is death.” 
time.” 41. “and was not ashamed of my 
“ve are yet . . . your sins.” ree iy 
“and ... shall be changed.” 42. Son of Bani; leu (anag.). 
“|. . » (which is to say, being 43. “put ... enemies under his. 
interpreted, Master).”’ feet.” 
Right Reverend. 44. “Andif Christ . . . not risen.” 
“the last ...was made a 45. “The first man Adam was 
quickening spirit.”’ . a living soul.” 
. “We shall not . . . sleep.” 47. Entrance. 
. “not quickened, except it...” 49. “whose . . . was the sea.” 
. “as rivers of water ina... 652. Past. 
place.” 53. “dead indeed unto sin, but 
. Evils. . unto God.” 
. “last of all he was seen of ... 55. “here have we. . . continu- 
also.” ing city.” 
2 [3 {4 > 5 ue 7 
To San 2 i 
14 Is 16 !7 
1$ HN9 20 2) 
22 23 424 25 
26 427 Wk: 27~— «30 
31 32 33 se 13S 
36 [37 38 34 40 
7 49 
B Te 1s %6 
r+? 4§ 49 150 St 
5 J3 ps¥ 5S 
57 
C W. A. W. Co. NO. 39 


56. 
57. 

Our Text from Corinthians is 10, 
ii, 
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3s 
A 
W 


‘in Christ, he is a creature.” 
Begat. 


13, 18, 20, 21, 26, 28, 29, 36, 


39, 43, 44, 45, and 53 combined. 


i, 


2. 


i 69 


15. 


17. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
24. 


27, 
30. 
32. 


33. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Down 
“As I live saith the Lord, every 
knee shall . . . to me.” 
“And ... Christ be not 


risen.” 


. Feminine name. 
. Weight. 
. Sheepmaster who provoked 


David. 


. “, . . them out of the hand of 


the wicked.” 


. Not, a prefix. 
. Other name for Sinai. 
. An eminent member of the 


early Christian Church. 

“men have not heard, nor per- 
ceived by the ... .” 

New England state. 

Stain. 

The gods. 

Fifth son of Jacob. 

“The ... are a people not 
strong.” 

Masterful. 

Nothing. 

Substance found in oil of wine; 
hire ten (anag.). 

Inexpensive. 

Cunning. 

“Who will... 

“and... 


our vile body.” 


. my sabbaths.” 
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38. “for one star differeth from 46. 


another star . . . glory.” 
39. “The harvest is past, the . . . 
is ended.” 
40. Operatic soprano. 


Bird. 
48. Label. 
50. Salutation. 

51. Fox. 

54. Football position. 


47. Masculine name. 














THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDuUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Ring Out the Old 


“Something different and more 
attractive than the ordinary, mat- 
ter-of-fact reading of reports”— 
this was the goal of the Woman’s 
Union of Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., when 
considering plans for the annual 
meeting. The Woman’s Society 
Journal (See Missions, April, 
1938, page 252) suggested the news- 
paper method of presentation, and 


this was developed in the following As you face life’ s sunset Gomes 


interesting manner: 

Two weeks before the date of the 
meeting, the annual report of every 
officer, committee chairman and 
circle leader was handed to the pro- 
gram committee. These reports, 
after editing, were printed by 
hand (by a talented member of the 
committee) as a giant newspaper, 
The Union Review, with headlines, 
captions and departments as in a 
real newspaper. 

The program was presented in 
three episodes. The first was an 





Union, and take their places in the 
audience. 

The second episode showed the 
real annual meeting in progress. 
Instead of giving her report in de- 
tail as printed in the newspaper, 
each officer, committee chairman 
and circle leader was called upon 
to tell in one sentence the outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the year. 
After each group had reported, 
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flowers were presented to its mem- 
bers, while the choir sang an appro- 
priate hymn of challenge. This was 


e WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher re- 
spectfully solicits worth while 
manuscripts for publication. 





FORTUNY'S, Publishers 
New York City 


67 West 44th Street 





Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 

schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 

















original skit, showing Mrs. Good- @ Let us tell you how you may have... 


heart and Sonny preparing to 


Security in Old Age. . 


‘ W 
leave home for the annual meeting Pn aa one 


- Freedom from 
- » Permanent 
. through the annuity plan 


a Steady Income . 


of the Woman’s Union. Father of the American Bible Society. 


Goodheart enters, bringing the 
newspaper which he has been asked 
to deliver to the meeting. The fam- 
ily open up the paper and placing 
it on an easel, comment on the 
headlines, several original poems, 
and the snapshots in the roto- 
gravure section which depicted 
some of the events of the year. 
They then leave home, deliver the 
paper to the president of the 


For nearly ninety years the Society’s 


checks have always been sent when due 
- - - helping to bring security in spite of 
disturbing and perplexing world conditions. 


MAIL THIS 


YOU FACE OLD AGE 
WITHOUT FEAR.... 
WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 





A check every six months! That would 
mean much to you! 


In addition there is the fine satisfac- 
tion of sharing in the work of making 
the Bible more widely available 
throughout the world. 


The booklet “A Gift That Lives” explains 
the plan and tells you how you may 
help both yourself and a worthy cause. 


COUPON TODAY 
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followed by a prayer of consecra- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the Goodheart family returned to 
the platform for the third episode, 
in which they emphasized the high 
lights of the year’s work. 

The “newspaper”’ has been left 
on display as a permanent record 
of the year 1937-1938. 

Note.—An outline on Bridges, 
together with a list of annual meet- 
ing programs which have appeared 
in The Open Forum in recent years, 
will be sent on request. (Write to 
the Conductor, enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope.) 


Ring In the New 


This impressive installation serv- 
ice was prepared last year by Miss 
Grace A. Peabody, for use in the 
First Baptist Church, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

The Rod in Thine Hand 
(Exopus 4:2) 

(The retiring officers stand in line, 
each one holding a rod made of 
rolled paper covered with tissue 
paper in the colors of the society. The 
newly-elected officers are seated in 
front or stand at one side.) 

Leaver: To the retiring officers 
a word of appreciation is due. For 
the effort, the strength, the time, 
which you have given to the per- 
formance of your duties this past 
year, we would say a hearty “thank 
you.” We realize that along with 
the joy of serving, you have ex- 
perienced dark moments, perplex- 
ity, even discouragement at times, 
but through it all you have been 
faithful to your trust. And now at 
the close of the year, we would 
express to you our deep gratitude 
and our appreciation of your 
willing service. Although we have 
not often put it into words, we 
have constantly felt your loyalty 
and your interest, and we want you 
to know that in the past we have 
appreciated your efforts, and that 





ing. Equipment included Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required: Easy 
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WHEN in NEW YORK /““% 


STOP AT THE 
e 


PRINCE 


GEORGE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


14 EAST 28th ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 





them in the days to come. Will you 
now hand your rod to your suc- 
cessor? (Retiring officers give rods 
to new officers, and then are seated. 
New officers take places in line, fae- 
ing the audience.) 

Leaver: “And as Jesus passed 
forth from thence, He saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom; He saith unto 
him, ‘Follow Me.’ And he arose, 
and followed Him.” Matthew was 
busy collecting customs. Peter and 
Andrew were busy casting a net 
into the sea. James and John were 
busy mending their nets when the 
Master called, but they left their 
tasks and followed Him. So today 
these busy women turn aside from 


High School Course 


ELM eLUI Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as saoidiy as your time and abilities permit. 
to resident school work — prepares ou for 
ig. col at ‘standard ard H. 8. texts a cle sah 
pe : if aeteent Fi High school educa miler ay A ver7 importants for 
dusty and sociall: ¥ 
duate. Start your 


Se SF ahaa arises Te Sean 


Dpt. Hi. 435, Drexel at t s8th, Chicago 


stig GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
aeey low prices. Catalog and 


mples on request. State your 
s and name of church. 


»“DeMoulin Bros & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE _ $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 


equivalen 
























tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO scoot OF NURSING 

Dept. 594 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 





we shall continue to appreciate qu" 


State Age 













their tasks to serve Him and to 
heed the Master’s call to this 
special work for the year 1939. 

With His call, He promises help. 
To Joshua, He said, “ Be strong, I 
am with Thee.” To Moses, “Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee, and will 
teach thee what thou shalt say. 
What is that in thine hand?” And 
Moses said, “A rod.”’ 

Officers of the Society, 
each of you has special ability, and 
the Lord has need of it. It may be a 
rod, or an earthen pitcher, a 
shepherd’s sling or a ram’s horn. 
It may be your executive ability, 
your eloquence, the skill of your 
hand, the love of your heart. God 
has fitted you for the service of an 
office. Madam President, what is 
that in thine hand? 

PresipENT: A rod. I hold it 





course humbly and trustfully—this sym- 


bol of my executive ability. As the 

Lord guided the leaders of old, He 

will be with me throughout this 

coming year. 

My office of leadership lies in this 
rod; 

I want it used to the glory of God. 

LeapER: Madam Vice President, 
what is that in thine hand? 

Vice PrEsIDENT: My rod of will- 
ing service. “A charge to keep I 
have, a God to glorify.” 

Leaver: Madam Secretary, what 
is that in thine hand? 

Secretary: The work of my 
office. It is my earnest desire that 
all records shall be faithfully and 
accurately kept. 
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Leaver: Madam Treasurer, what 
is that in thine hand? 

TREASURER: The work of my 
office. I shall endeavor to keep care- 
ful account of all money entrusted 
to my care. 

LeapER: Madam Missionary 
Chairman, what is that in thine 
hand? 

MissIonARY CHAIRMAN: Pro- 
gram building. I shall endeavor to 
be found faithful to my trust. 

Leaver: Chairmen of Devotional, 
Calling, Citizenship, Reading, Mis- 
sionary Education, Christian Friend- 
liness, White Cross—of each I ask, 
“What is that in thine hand?” 

CHAIRMEN (in unison) : 


The work of my office lies in this 
rod; 
I want it used to the glory of God. 


Leaver: Let us pray. (Prays for 
God’s blessing and guidance.) Offi- 
cers and chairmen, you are now 
duly installed for the year 1939. 
I charge you all to be faithful to 
your trust, to ask the Lord for 
guidance in each and every task, 
and to give your most willing 
service to Him whom you follow. 
May He use your rod to the ad- 
vancement of His work throughout 
the year. 





SHARE CONCERN AND HOPE 
(Continued from page 239) 


maintain the morale of Christians 
in the troubled mission fields of 
Asia, we must not weaken now. In 
the language of the Council memo- 
randum, we are in a period of 
“urgent and critical needs.” 

The Judson Fellowship can be 
made a rallying point of interest in 
every local church in the weeks 
between now and April 30. It has 
taken time for the constituency to 
grasp fully the deeper meaning of 
the Fellowship but now that the 
foundations have been laid bene- 
ficial results may confidently be 
expected from continued emphasis 
on the Judson motive. 





TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 243). 


willing that she be baptized. No 
one knew that the little junior girl 
in this home was even thinking 
seriously when the invitation was 
given. She was the last to come, 
but she came, alone and unafraid. 
We rejoice in these new lives which 
have been committed to Christ, 
but there are still others whom we 
must seek to bring. Will you pray 
for them and for us?—Otillie 


Youth and Old Age 


Life-Preservers for 
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CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
For Sale or for Personal Use 


EXTRA Every Day Greetings — new, at- 

tractive with worth-while sentiments, 
MONEY | many with Bible Texts — in great 
EASILY ety of artistic eetinan— Coen 
EARNED oO » encouraging messages o' 
cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 
birthday, etc. — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 


Easter Greetings — Christian sentiments, 
mostly with Bible Texts— dainty appropriate 
decorations, . 


Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no invest- 
ment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Pechous, Bethel Neighborhood Cen- 
ter in Kansas City, Kan. 





ANNUITIES 
ARE DEPENDABLE LIFE-PRESERVERS 


Christian centers, mission churches, schools, and hospitals across 
our land and in Latin-America are rescuing thousands from lives 
of sin. Your Annuity Gift will help to perpetuate and extend 


the work of these 


LIFE-SAVING STATIONS 


Annuities are also life-saving investments bringing comfort 
and security to the donor’s declining years. Send for the new 
leaflets giving full information on annuities and legacies 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue 


REMEMBER ai 3 &. 3 





* New York, N. Y. 


in Your 
Will 
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Good News from Near and Far 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 


churches, furnished by the National Committee on Women’s Work 


Prepared by Harriet W. PALMER 


Women Find the Life Eternal, 
page 240 (use three or four of 
these paragraphs). Fact and 
Vision at Madras, page 232. 

Hymn: “Coming, Coming, Yes, 
They Are.” 


Hymn: “ Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night.” 

Leader reads Proverbs 25:25. 

Goop NEws 

From the homeland: The Little 
White Church, page 208. Long 


Patience, page 243. (These 
should be impersonations of the 
writers of the articles.) 


From “‘the isles of the ocean”: Hang / i 


the Budget, page 215. Pins and 
Classified by subject. Out-of-print books searched 


: Needles, or 242. 3 for. New book orders promptly filled. Catalog free. 
From far countries: Pigs and Hens,  [srgstpseence and, Want Lists” invited. Mention 
page 222 (to be given bya man). SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE °° xeWYomn'ciry’* 


Largest stock in America. Over half a million books. 





DO YOU KNOW ITS POWER? 


NuMBER ONE 


HAT do you know about the power of the religious press of the 

United States? Has it occurred to you that every week, year in and 
year out, it goes into hundreds of thousands of the finest homes in the 
United States? That it is read and re-read and passed along from one 
family to another? That hundreds of thousands of people, among them 
the outstanding leaders of thought in this country, have faith in the high 
integrity of these journals and that their lives are motivated by the prin- 
ciples for which they stand? 

Alongside the chaotic life of the world today, as you see it mirrored in 
your daily paper, put the world that is visioned in the pages of the 
religious press. 

For which would you vote — the world as it is or the world as the 
religious press believes it can be? — the Christian world for which that 
press pleads in its every issue? 

And remember the constant reiteration of that plea, as it goes into 
hundreds of thousands of homes. 


Don’t underestimate the power of your religious press! 


Tue AssociATED CuurcH Press 
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DeEvoTIona.: Mark 16:1, 2, 5-7. 

Women Bearing Spice, page 240 
(to be recited by a woman). 
The Meaning of the Cross, page 
214. An Easter Prayer, page 213. 


Hymn: “ When I Survey the Won- 


drous Cross.” 


It is suggested that a map of the 
two hemispheres be used, with gold 
stars to indicate the approximate 
location of places mentioned. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Arrica: Scenes en route to Belgian 
Congo, 202-207. 

Burma: On the road to Mandalay, 
222-997, 

Cusa: Scenes in Realengo, 242-243. 

Hoty Lanp: Mount of Olives, 198; 
Mohammedan Mosque, 200. 

MIscELLANEOUs: Rumanian Baptist 
Church, Akron, Ohio, 217; National 
Council Baptist Men’s Conference, 
Chicago, 239; W.W.G., Presque 
Isle, Me., 246; W.W.G., Los 
Angeles, Cal., 247; C.W.C. in Burma 
and India, 249-50; Adamsville, 
N. Y., Baptist Church, 280-09. 

Persona.itigs: C. C. Chesterman, 
216; J. W. Decker, 216, 218; Gen. 
and Mrs. Chaing Kai-shek, 218; 
J. B. McLaurin, 216; C. E. Maddry, 
216; A. T. Ohrn, 218; Helen Shuai, 
241; Sorogini Das, Suhasini Prod- 
han, 241. 

Puerto Rico: Santurce Baptist 
Church, 215. 


& ¢ @ 

On Sunday evening, April 
16th, from 11:15 to 12:00, Eastern 
Standard Time, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary broadcast from the Pitts- 
burgh Station, K.D.K.A. and the 
short wave station WB X K, 
6,140 kilocycles, will feature Rev. 
Edgar C. Smith, Director of Edu- 
cation and Young People’s Work of 
the Pennsylvania Convention. 
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page from Korean Edition 





Peruapes, as no other publication. THE UPPER ROOM has proved that men of all 
races, of all tongues, are in great need of the spiritual inspiration of a daily devotional 
guide. Because of this universal need for it, THE UPPER ROOM is now published in 
four languages—English, Spanish, Korean, and Hindustani. It can now be read by half 
the people of the earth in their own language and new translations are being added as the 
demand for them arises. 


In response to requests from pastors who have been using the specially printed Christmas 
envelopes to mail copies of THE UPPER ROOM to members of their congregations, we are 
now offering 


A SPECIALLY PRINTED ENVELOPE FOR MAILING THE EASTER ISSUE 


This envelope carries an attractive design, printed in an appropriate color. 

These Easter envelopes are offered at 1 cent each, postpaid, in quantities of 10 or more, or 
we will mail a copy of the April, May, June issue, to address furnished, in an Easter 
envelope for 10 cents each. 


THE UPPER ROOM is available, in quantities of 10 or more, at 5 cents per copy, post- 
paid, and on our consignment plan if desired. Yearly subscription, 30 cents postpaid, 
foreign 40 cents. Spanish edition at same price and on same terms. 


The April, May, June issue is now ready for distribution. This is the Easter Issue. The 
cover is one of the most beautiful and suggestive that we have ever used. The interpreta- 
tion of the cover picture alone is worth many times the price of the book. Be sure that every 
member of your congregation is supplied. Place your order at once for prompt delivery. 


Send all orders for English and Spanish editions to 


Che Upper Room 


Doctors’ Building Nashville, Tenn. 
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WHEN HELP IS NEEDED 
QUICKLY! 


There are times and experiences in the lives of individuals and of institu- 
tions when emergency help is needed and is needed quickly. 


Earthquakes 

Earthquakes in 1933 seriously damaged Baptist church buildings in Southern California. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, in cooperation with the State Convention, surveyed the field and was 
able to help these churches to repair the damage. 


Mortgages 

It was a great day of rejoicing recently for the members of a small rural church in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania when they paid their debt and burned their mortgage. The Society loaned this church 
money a few years ago to help in the erection of a new building. 


e 
Fires 
One Sunday morning the Baptist church in a smal] town was completely destroyed by fire. When the 
building committee was organized, the pastor suggested that they ask the Home Mission Society for 
guidance. The edifice secretary visited the church and by the use of slides and photographs showed the 
building committee the newer ideas in church building construction. A financial program was worked 
out at the same time. : 


Crowds 

A Christian Center in a big field had an old dilapidated building. By means of grants from the Society 
and gifts from the neighborhood, a new building was erected and now it is crowded with boys and girls 
every day. If you could see the Sunday school and church attendance, you would say this was a good 
investment. 





~ Help Us Celebrate 


The 85th Anniversary of the Department of Edifice Funds and Building Counsel is being celebrated 
this year. In those early years it was discovered that religious life in the growing settlements was re- 
tarded for lack of meeting houses. Today the Society remains true to the spirit of our pioneer fathers 
in meeting as far as funds will allow the emergencies that arise in the building needs of Baptist churches 


in rural and urban areas. 
We invite your participation in our anniversary celebration. Your prayers and gifts will enable us to 
meet church edifice needs that are imperative. 


CARLOS M. DINSMORE, Secretary of Edifice Funds G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
































